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J^NFORMATIO 


"YOUH  FAK^  HSPOHTER  AT  u'ASHIHGTOlT 


Friday,  ^  ,-19iiT;" '  ■ 

iTOT  .^OH  PU3LICA-:iOfI  |   ^,4/lf>  j  .  ^^^^ 


Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes. 


Dairy  Interview:     SELECgpTG  AID  MDLIKG  Yl^.  YOUITG  J/.IHY  3ULL 

AraOimCEMENT:    And  now,  here  is  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  .fe^hin^ton.  a^ain.  ready 

^J.'  'fi'^  'J;'  ?^  ^^'""^  farmers.     He  has  teen  talking  this  week  with 
his  xriend  A.  3.  l^l^'strorn,  of  the  bureau  of  Dairy  Industry;  and  now  he's  --^oing 
to  pass  on  to  ^ou  ■gome."  valuable  looiniers  he  got  from  Mr.  ITystrom  on  .he  S.tter 
Xr:1:;!SL!!?  "^"^"^  '""^  '^'"^^  '^'^^  ^-tle.en,  YoU^ 


— ooOoo — 


A  dairy  farmer  in  the  Lliddle  ./est  recently  wrote  to  the  United  St.te^  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  follows:  biii.ea  bta^eo  De- 

"I  have  been  following  the  sug-gestions  of  your  dairv  specialists      T  h.v. 
been  improving  my  herd,  by  testing  and  culling,\and  by  b;tterf eedlng'and 

p^r^ow?"'"^'"'"''  "^^'^^'^  ^'"^"^  b^Ue^a  year. 

I  knowTiari.nl  ''l^  ^T'  r^^^'^'^        t°  ^^at  point."  he  asks,  "how  do 
fnf    T   T  1        I        ''  l^  *°  ^^^P        ^^^^^^^     I'^e         to  buy  another  bull-  and 
for  all  I  laiow  he  may  bring  the  herd  back  down  to  where  I  started      tV^  1%? 

faj-ie  certainly  is  ao  least  half  the  herd," 

Jell,  in  Mr.  Hystrom's  opinion,  tnis  farmer  has  put  the  whole  voiiu  of 
the  question  into  a  nutshell.  pomo  ox 

^te  t  the  writer  of  the  letter  says,  is  undoubtedly  true;   .nd  so  it  brin^rs 
the  proolem  of  getting  a  good  bull  out  into  bold  relief.  ^ 

"You  loiow,"  Mr.  ijystrom  went  on,  "we  recomioend    firs^-  of  nil  -i. 

the  second  place,  many  old  bulls  become  non-breeder^    th-ouV^o^  ^ 
care,  and  through  lack  of  exercise.  i-eeae. ,  th.ou^h  poor  feeding  or 
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"And  so,"  Mr.  Fystrom  soys,  "Tlie  next  i)est  thing  to  do  i  s  to  select  the 
right  kind  of  young  bull." 

Now,  what  is  the  best  standard  to  go  by  in  picking  out  a  young  bull? 

t/ell,  first  of  all,  Mr.  Nystrom  asked  me  to  remember  this: 

I'i/hat  we  are  interested  in,  is  not  so  much  how  good  looking  the  bull  is 
or  how  good  he  seer^  to  be;  or  even  whether  he  comes  from  a  high-TDroducin-  ' 
family;  BUT,  in  whether  this  bull  has  the  ability  to  THAITSMIT  high-production 
to  his  offspring. 

n  daughters  of  some  apparently  fine  bulls  are  lower  producers 

than  their  dams,  simply  because  the  bull  doesn't  transmit  those  factors  -.'hich 
make  for  high  production. 

.      ^T'l/T^  ^'^^^"^  ^^'^  advice,  to  choose  sires  which  come  from  a  long 

line  of  high-producing  dams.  ^ 

^'^^ll!  that  is  all  well  and  good;  but  is  it  the  most  important  thing?  Is 
It  the  point  to  base  judgment  on? 

Mr.  I^ystrom  says  it  is  not; and  here's  why.     The  records  of  the  dpms  in 

^S^r^i^^i::'^''?^  ^    ^"""^''^  ^°  desired 

j.Lx^iL  proaucmg  aoiiioy  to  his  offspring. 

hi^h  i^oductL^%ot*'''/°  J!'"''  ^^^^  ^^^^  1^^^  transmitted 

nign  piOduction  to  his  daughters. 

but  r.^th!^°'^?;        Jr'*  '°  """"'^         production  of  the  bull's  dam  that  counts; 
buo  latner;   it  is  the  production  of  his  sisters. 

If  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  bull's  sisters  are  high  prod^acers  it 

hTllettl^t  fSfn^    rl"  t°  that  the  young  bull  has  also  in- 

Ms  offsprLg!  production;  and  will  t^nsmit  high  production  to 

f^'^^^of  course,  if  the  young  bull  is  out  of  a  high-record  cow,  thr-t  is 
also  to  his  advantage,  especially  if  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  good'p^oyed  bull. 

daughterHf^'fL'^^llr  ^  transmitting  ability  PIRST.    Look  at  the 

daughters  of  the  bull's  sire,  that  is,  sisters  of  the  bull,  as  well  es 
daughters  of  other  bulls  in  the  pedigree  -  rather  than  at  the  d! 


lams, 


Tlien,  it  is  also  important  that  the  bull  come  from  a  disease-free  her-^ 
and  that  he  pass  the  tuberculosis  test  himself.  aisease_lree  herd, 


And  now,  let  me  quote  Mr.  Hystrom  again: 
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"If  care  has  ^een  taken  to  select  the  right  kind  of  young  bull,'  he 
said,  "then  he  is  certainly  worth  keeping  until  he  is  proved;  unoU  enough 
of  his  daughters  are  in  milk  so  that  you  can  tell  whether  he  is  transmitting 
high  production  or  not. 

rfell,  of  com^se,  this  naturally  brings  up  the  question  of  handling  and 
managing  the  hull,     ./hat  would  you  suppose  was  the  first  point  Mr.  Nystrom 
mStioned  on  this  suhject?     Id  was  this:     Don't  let  the  hull  run  with  the 
herd.     Give  him  a  dry,  well-drained  comfortahle  yard  to  exercise  m. 

some  dairymen,  you  Icnow,  even  provide  special  equipment  for  exercising. 

now,  as  far  as  hull  pens  are  concerned,  I  suppose  most  of  you  follow  one 
•of  two  plans.     That  is,  you  either  keep  the  sire  in  a  special  stall  m  the 
main  harn  with  the  cows,  with  a  door  opening  into  a  strongly  fenced  yard; 
or  you  keep  him  in  a  separate,  specially-constructed  huildmg,  also  with  a 
yard. 

In  either  case,  there  are  several  important  points  to  consider;  and  Mr. 
Nystrom  sums  them  up  like  this: 

First,  make  the  hull-pen  strong  enough  to  hold  the  most  vicious  tull  with 
perfect  safety. 

Second,  arrange  the  doors  so  that  you  can  let  the  hull  in  or  out  without 
having  to  enter  the  pen. 

Third,  locate  the  pen  so  you  can  give  the  hull  the  right  kind  of  care 
pjad  attention  without  waste  of  time. 

Fourth,  see  that  the  quarters  are  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated. 
Fifth,  huild  hoth  stalls  aiidpens  so  they're  easy  to  clean. 

Sixth,  huild  the  stall  large  enough  so  the  hull  may  move  around  freely. 
The  usual  size  seems  to  he  ahout  12  hy  12  feet,  but  the  stall  may  he  larger 
if  you  have  plenty  of  room. 

Seventh,  install  a  strong  stanchion  or  tie,  as  well  as  a  feed  manger 
and  a  feeding  alley. 

ITow,  these  are  the  things,  stated  very  briefly,  which  Mr.  Nystrom  would 
do.    He  put  SPECIAL  emphasis  on  the  matter  of  safety  first;  that  is,  on  taking 
no  chances  with  any  bull,  whether  or  not  he  seems  harmless.     It  is  a  matter 
of  record,  he  remarked,  that  bulls  which  seem  dangerous  actually  harm  fewer 
people  tha.n  so  called  gentle  bulls.    The  bulls  that  become  vicious  suddenly 
are  the  ones  after  all,  v;hich  do  most  of  the  dainage. 

k/elli  v/hat  Il-^e  told  you  about  my  interview,  of  course,  is  just  very 
much  of  a  bird's-eye-view  of  the  problem.     If  you're  interested  in  getting 


details  on  any  of  the  questions  I've  "bro-oght  up,  you'll  protably  find 
what  you  want  in  the  bulletin  called  "Care  and  Management  of  Dairy  Bulls," 
It  is  Rrmers'  Bulletin  Uo.  lUl2-r. 


AlWOUNCMMT:     Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  have  "been  listening  to  a  report 
by  Your  Fa™  Reporter  at  ■,/ashingocn  on  the  subject,  "Selecting  and  Handling 
the  Young  Tis-^ry  Bull."     If  you  want  copies  of  that  bulletin,  write  either 

to  Station    or  direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 

lii'ashington,  D.  C.  The  title,  again,  is  "Care  and  Management  of  Dairy  Bulls, 
and  the  number  is  Farmers'  Bullecin  l-U-1-2, 


Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes.  All  Regions. 


THE  SFRIITG  CA35  OF  FARM  HORSES. 

OPSHIUG-  AMOUI'TCE!/:bI']T :    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Station  presents  Yo\ir 

Vifashington  Fa,rm  Reporter  in  a  LIVESTOCK  program  loroadcast  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  Reporter's  subject 
for  to-day  is  THE.  SPRING-  CARE  OF  FARI^  HORSES.     All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

— oOo— 

Folks,  I  want  to  tallc  to  you  for  a  little  while  to-day  about  taSing 
care  of  the  horse  that  pulls  the  plow  on  many  of  the  six  million  farms  in 
this  co-untry.    This  is  the  second  day  of  March,  and  it  won't  be  long  until 
millions  of  horses  and  mules  will  be  preparing  the  soil  for  the  1931  crop. 

I'll  admit  that  this  is  a  day  of  automobiles,  airplanes,  radios,  and 
machine  farming,  and  that  these  things  are  v/onderful  and  have  a  place  on  many 
farms,  but  I  would  also  like  for  you  listeners  to  remember  that  the  horse  is 
still  responsible  for  much  of  the  farm  crop  production  in  this  country. 

"Old  Dobbin"  still  plays  his  part  in  the  Hew  England  orchards,  and 
the  lazy  mule  continues  to  flop  his  ears  in  the  southern  cotton  fields,  while 
modern  draft  horses  keep  up  their  steady  pace  in  the  great  Corn  Bolt,  Many 
western  farmers  have  so  much  land  that  they  use  everything  from  horses  to 
a.irplanes,  and  even  then  seldom  see  the  back  side  of  their  farms  and  ranches. 

In  the  final  analysis  we  find  that  "Old  Dobbin"  and  his  kinfolks 
play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  our  com,  cotton,  tobacco, 
sv.'cctpotatoes,  and  other  general  farm  crops. 

TThen  I  want  first-hand  information  a.bout  horses  or  horse  problems 
I  go  over  and  have  a  talk  with  John  0.  Williams  who  is  /.n  charge  of  Uncle 
Sam' s  horse-husbandry  office, 

I  asked  Mr,  Williams  the  other  day  how  many  horsei  and  mules  we  had 
in  this  covjitry,  and  now  I'm  wondering  if  you  could  answer  that  question, 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  haven't  counted  them  all  since  Hew  Year's  day  in 
19?1,    At  that  tim.e  there  were  estimated  to  be  about  14,000,000  horses  on 
the  farms  of  this  country,  and  nearly  five  and  a.  half  million  mules,  or  a 
total  of  nearly  20,000,000.    That's  an  average  of  about  3  work  animals  per 
farm  for  the  six  and  a  half  million  farms  listed  in  the  1920  census  report," 
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Next,  I  asked  Mr.  Willianis  if  horses  should  "be  conditioned  for  the 
spring  farm  work, 

"Yes,  indeed,"  was  his  quick  reply.    "lou  see,"  he  continued,  "a  horse 
that  has  "been  idle  most  of  the  winter  is  comparahle  to  an  atitomo'oile  that  has 
"been  standing-  under  the  shed  for  about  a  month.     It  may  "be  all  ric-ht  to  make 
a  long  trip  in  the  car,  but  it  would  be  wiser  to  look  the  machine  over,  fill 
the  radiator,  inflate  the  tires,  exanine  the  oil,  and  then  get  in  the  car 
and  drive  it  aroxijid  the  barn  a  few  times  to  get  it  limbered  uo  before  you 
put  'er  in  high  out  on  the  highway. 

Now  it  may  be  all  right  to  talce  the  unseasoned  horse  out  of  the  spring 
pasture  and  put  him  to  plov/ing  in  the  orchard,  in  the  field,  or  olsev/here, 
but  it  would  be  m.uch  better  to  condition  him  for  a  few  weeks  before  calling 
on  him  to  go  up  against  the  co liar  from  sunup  to  sundown. " 

"^at  do  you  mean  by  conditioning  a  work  horse?"  I  asked, 

"Well,"  he  said,  "farm  horses  need  to  be  broken  in  to  spring  work 
slowly,  their  feed  and  water  need  to  be  adjusted  to  the  work,  and  their 
shoulders  and  backs  need  to  be  carefxilly  watched  zmA  not  allowed  to  become 
sore  before  they  are  tough  enough  to  stand  up  all  day  under  a  heavy  load, 
T'nat's  what  I  mean  by  conditioning  a  horse  for  spring  work," 

And  nov;  here's  the  outline  Mr.  Williams  gave  me  for  conditioning 
nor  SOS  and  getting  them  ready  for  spring  and  s"ummcr  work. 

"We'll  start  with  the  JIAIT,"  he  said,     "When  a  man  has  the  ability  to 
keep  horses  in  good  condition  so  that  they  are  ready  when  needed,  he  is  a 
good  horseman.    Naturally,  such  a  man  generally  keeps  horses  in  n  clean,  dry 
stable,  knows  the  individual  requirements  of  each  animal,  and  keeps  them  in 
good  physical  condition." 

A  clean  stable,  a  clean  horse  lot,  a,nd  a  clean  pasture  will  all  help 
to  keep  the  horse's  feet  in  good  healthy  condition,  and  0"  course,  the  horse 
must  have  good,  sound  feet  for  best  results. 

Horses  may  be  fed  large  quantities  of  roughage  drj.'-ing  the  v/inter 
months  when  they  are  idle,  but  tiais  shoxild  be  reduced  a.nd  supplemented  with 
concentrates  gradually  as  the  horse  is  put  on  farm  v/ork  In  the  spring.  The 
use  of  large  amounts  of  roughages  d^^ring  the  work  season  oaght  to  be  limited 
to  periods  of  rest. 

The  amount  of  grain  and  hay  required  by  the  farm  work  horse  depends, 
a'r.ong  other  things,  on  the  kind,  regularity,  and  speed  of  the  work  performed. 

Next,  place  horses  in  the  hitch  where  they  will  be  most  efficient  and 
bef;t  satisfied.     Slov/  horses  belong  at  the  "wheel"'  .and  fast  horses  in  the 
lead.     If  this  order  is  reversed,  it  iipsets  the  whole  team,  and  the  driver, 
and  sometimes  the  work. 

Try  to  have  a  harness  for  each  horse.    Fit  this  harness  to  that  horse 
a,nd  use  them  together  throughout  the  season  if  possible.    Keep  the  harness 
in  good  condition,  make  adjustments  when  necessary,  and  try  to  make  the  horse 
comi"orta.blc,  especially  when  working. 


Yfatch  the  sho-cLldcrs  when  horses  start  v/ork  in  the  spring.    If  these 
are  toUj^^ened  up  slov/ly  without  injury,  you  can  call  yourself  a  good  horse- 
ni3,n»    If  the  horse  is  rushed  to  v.'ork  in  the  spring  and  his  shoulders  "become 
sore,  you  can  call  yourself  whatever  you  please,  hut  a  horse  with  a  sore 
shoulder  in  the  si)ring  of  the  yea,r  when  the  plowing  is  "behind  is  often 
Worse  luck  than  a  "black  cat  crossing  the  road  in  front  of  you. 

Waen  the  harness  is  talcen  off,  wash  the  horses  shoulders  with  warm 
v/ater  and  castil^  soap,  and  rinse  with  cold  water  to  which  a  small  amount 
of  salt  has  been  addedo    This  treatment  ma^^  "be  discontinued  after  two  or 
three  weeks,  after  the  shoulder  muscles  ha.ve  hardened  and  the  winter  hair 
has  shed  off,  but  careful  daily  grooming  and  cleaning  of  the  collar  are 
ALY'AYS  required. 

A  little  shoulder  attention  in  the  field-r  is  time  well  spent. 

Raise  the  collar  frequently  and  clean  the  sweat,  dirt  and  dead  hair  from 
ooth  the  shoulder  and  collar.     Lift  the  collar  forward  on  the  nock  and 
leave  it  there  a  few  moments,  so  that  the  shoulder  surface  may  cool  off. 
It  is  especially  important  that  the  neck  and  shoulders  be  cleaned  and  given 
a  chance  to  dry  and  cool  off  during  the  noon  hoiir, 

A  horse  ought  to  have  sound  feet.     Shoeing  work  horses  is  not 
necessary  at  all  times  or  on  all  farms,  but  the  feet  should  bo  ice-gt  trimmed 
and  in  good  condition  so  that  the  horse  will  be  comfortable  and  can  hold 
his  footing  without  stumbling  o.nd  falling.     Shoeing  is  alv/ays  necessary 
if  much  road  hauling  is  done. 

It  is  considered  good  horse  management  to  "FLOAT"  or  file  the  teeth 
when  necessary.    This  operation  often  makes  a  good  horse  out  of  one  unfit 
for  work.    A  veterinarian  should  be  consulted  relative  to  this  matter.  Bad 
teeth  often  result  in  indigestion,  and  this  upsets  the  system,  and  that 
puts  a  horse  out  of  commission,  and  often  when  he  is  badly  needed. 

Now  follcs,  I'll  have  to  saddle  my  own  horse  and  go  on  home  because 
m^r  time  is  up  and  because  I  have  other  v/ork  waiting  for  ri-.^  s.t  home,  but  I 
have  not  covered  one-tenth  of  the  valuable  information  l..r„  Williams  gave 
me  on  breaking  'norses  in  to  the  spring  and  summer  work  campaign, 

I'm  sure  many  of  you  listeners  will  want  more  information  on  this 
valuable  subject,  and  if  you  do,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  v/rite  me  in  care 
of  this  station  and  ask  for  a  cooy  of  Farmers^  Bulletin  }Tn^l419-?,  on 
CAPi:  AI:D  L.4::AC-EM3hT  O?  imA  Y/ORK" horses,  and  Farmers'  JUaiotin  I\"o.l535-F, 
,    on  TARIv:  HCRbi:SHOEIi:C-. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  that  Farmers'  Bulletin  No,1419~F 
Contains  information  that,  if  followed,  should  prevent  sore  shoulders  in 
95  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 

— ooOoo— 

CLOSETG  A::IT0U1TC3.iEI]T;    You  have  just  listened  to  one  of  Your  Farm  Reporter 

programs  broa.dcast  from  Station  in  _through  the  cooperation  of  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agricult -ore.     If  you  v/ant  the  two  bulletins 

mentioned,  Fanners'  Bulletin  lTo.l419-F,  on  CARS  AIID  J.IiUlAC-EJ.GlTT  OF  THE 

FAHvI  Y:oRK  horse,  and  Farmers'  Bu.lletin  ITo,1535-F  on  FARIvI  HORSE  SHOE  IITC-, 

write  this  station  or  the  United  States  Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  TJashington,D.-'" 


CROPS  AM)  SOILS  IIC.  9:        Insects  and  the  Drought. 


AMOUirCBI.SIIT ;      You  have  heard  a  good  bit  about  the  effect  of  the  drou^^^jht 
on  farmers  e,nd  farm  crops  in  some  sections.     ITow  your  farm  reporter  at 
Washington  is  going  to  tell  U3  about  the  effect  of  the  unusual  weather 

conditions  on  the  insect  pests    The  insect  specialists  of  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture  say  that  weather  has  a  lot  to  do  ^.vith 

the  nrcabers  of  our  chief  insect  enemies  Isn't  that  right,  Mr.  Heporter?- 


Yes,  Mr.  J.  A,  Hyslop,  in  charge  of  the  insect  pest  survej'',  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  showing  me  how  the  crop 
insects  liave  been  hit  by  the  Big  Dro^ight. 

L'r.  Eyslop  has  the  spread  of  all  our  chief  insect  pests  ma;pped  out. 
With      glance  at  his  maps  of  the  country,  you  can  get  a  fair  general  picture 
of  Y.^iere  the  different  pests  are,  and  where  thej  are  worse.    He  gets  reports 
on  conditions  all  over  the  country. 

Of  course,  the  n-umber  of  insects  in  most  any  region  varies  from  jrear 
to  yoAr.    And  the  weather  cuts  considerable  figure  in  that  varia.tion. 
Ordinarily,  hov/  mrach  of  the  change  is  due  to  weather  conditions  and  hov/  much 
to  other  conditions  it  is  hard  to  say.      Uow  tliis  last  year,  llr,  Hyslop 
says  there  v.'as  little  in  the  way  of  unusual  changes  in  the  extreme  17est, 
and  extreme  Northeast  and  Southeast,  but  in  the  drought  areas,  the  hot, 
dry  wcatlier  had  a  very  striking  effect  on  niany  of  our  major  farm  crop 
insects, 

Wlien  you  consider  tliat  all  the  country  east  of  the  Rockies  except 
those  northeast  and  southeast  tips,  was  more  or  loss  affected,  you  realize 
that  a  lot  of  good  farming  cou^itry  which  suffers  heavy  damage  from  insects 
of  one  kind  or  another  every  year,  was  involved  in  that  Long  Dry  S;/ell. 
T/ie  Ohio  River  and  lov;er  Mississippi  River  Valleys,  and  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  suffered  most.    liTaturally,  the  biggest  effects  on  insects  was  in 
that  territory. 

In  some  cases  the  effects  on  the  insect  population  may  last  for 
several  years.    And,  of  course,  we'll  knov/  more  about  just  what  the  effects 
of  the  drought  during  the  2)ast  months  were  after  next  summer,  when  we  can 


tetter  chock  up  on  the  mara"bers  again, "after  talcing"tiiat  "big  dose  of  unusual 
v;ea.ther , 

Ho\;ovcr,  Mr,  Eyslop  says,  the  effect  of  the  drought  on  tho  Mexican 
"bean  "beetle  is  alroa.dy  evident.    You  ]mo\v,  the  Mexican  "bean  "beetle  is  a 
native  of  oxizr  southern  Rockies  and  the  mountains  of  Mexico,    But  in  1919, 
some  beetles  got  shipped  into  Alahana,  and  since  then  have  played  hoh  v/ith 
"bea-ns  and  many  other  vegetable  crops  in  a  territory  which  ha.s  "been  increased 
year  by  year  until  bean  beetles  now  infest  much  of  the  South  and  East  up 
into  Nev;  England, 

The  hot,  dry  weather  last  s-amrner,  however,  simply  cooked  bean  beetles', 
eggs.    All  through  early  July,  Mexican  bean  beetles  \7ore  quite  generally 
reportjd  throughout  tho  infested  territory.     It  looked  as  if  these  insects 
Y/ould  multiply  and  do  their  usual  deai^age  and  make  a  ftu'ther  spread  into  new 
territory.      But  with  no  moistm-e  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil  the  ground 
got  so  hot  that  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  perished.  The 
bean  beetle  practically  disappeared  as  an  intportant  pest  over  much  of  its 
recently  acquired  range, 

Exce-Dt  for  a  little  sprea.d  in  Massachusetts,  they  seem  to  have  occupied 
no  ne'.v  territory. 

On  the  other  ha,nd,  the  codling  moths,  which  had  come  through  the  winter 
in  above  normal  numbers  in  the  Pacific  llorthvi^est  and  had  suffered  heavy 
mortality  in  parts  of  Illinois,  began  to  pick  up  and  by  the  middle  of  July 
were  emerging  in  threatening  nwnbers  in  the  East-Central  States, 

The  unusually  hot,  dry  vveather  over  a  grea.t  dea.l  of  the  country  seemed 
to  stimulate  the  codling  moths.     They  did  very  severe  late  damage  over  most 
of  the  drought  sections.     In  the  Pacific  ITorthwost,  however,  late  infestation 
v;as  below  normal. 

You  see  what  is  one  bug's  poison  is  another's  meat  o-nd  drink,  as  the 
sayin^;;  goes,  even  if  there  is  little  to  drink. 

The  hot  s-umner  £ind  mild  fa,ll  also  seemed  to  favor  the  big  increase  of 
the  San  Jose  Scale  in  centro.l  and  southern  Illinois,     The  European  red  mite 
also  showed  a  decided  increase  over  much  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
S  t  at  e  s , 

However,  the  now  famous  European  corn  borer  had  its  spread  considerably 
checked  by  the  drought.    The  damage  vras  lighter  than  ex:pected  and  corn  borer 
scouts  found  that  this  pest  had  occupied  little  new  territory. 

But  before  we  start  rejoicing  over  what  the  drought  did  to  slov  up  the 
borers,  it  might  be  well  to  note,  that  among  the  few  new  places  occuoied  is 
one  in  Kentucky  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
other  infestations.    The  entomologists  think  those  corn  borers  got  there  by 
the  water  route  from  lightly  infested  sections  of  southern  Ohio. 
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Then,  too,  Mr.  Eyslop  sr.ys,  "because  insects  disc.ppear  as  an  economic 
post  for  r.  sca,son,  is  no  si~n  they  aru  gone  for  good.     Insects  may  be  down, 
but  they  ore  never  altogether  out.     Some  few  always  survive  in  protected 
places.    And  the  fact  that  most  of  their  kind  have  been  killed  off  helps  thorn 
to  come  back  and  come  back  quick.     Tliere  is  less  competition  for  the  food 
supply.    Under  such  conditions  they  can  multiply  fast. 

It  is  astonishing  hoy;  fast  they  coj\  multiply,  vvhon  natural  checks 
against  them  arc  removed  or  even  slacked  up  a  bit.     One  scientist,  Mr.  Hyslop 
mentioned,  kept  track  of  the  reproduction  of  a  certain  kind  of  smiall  fly 
found  in  India.    He  calculated  that  if  the  progeny  of  a  single  pair  of  those 
small  flics  could  o-ll  survive  and  reproduce  at  the  maxim-ujn  rate  for  those 
insects  under  the  best  conditions,  and  tha.t  if  each  insect's  body  rom.ained 
intact  after  its  demise,  in    one  year's  time,   India  v.-ould  be  buried  nine 
miles  deo'o  under  the  bodies  of  those  flies. 

Another  careful  calculator  made  similar  estiraa.tcs  as  to  the  multi- 
plication of  a  pair  of  o.phids.    With  nothing  to  check  them,  he  figm-os  that 
in  tv.'cnty  years,  there  vrould  be  enough  of  those  plant  lice  to  fill  up  che 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

He  may  have  been  off  a  few  aphids  in  his  calculation,  but  we  are  very 
thanlcful  ITaturc  keeps  the  brake?  on,     Not  one  insect  out  of  a  thousand  ever 
even  survives  to  lay  ex.  egg,  Mr.  Kj'slop  says.    And  the  eggs  don't  all  hatch 
by  ojiy  means.    And  mighty  few  of  the  "young  hopefuls"  that  hatch  out  live  to 
grow  up.     Life  insurance  prcrai-ams  in  "bugdom"  would  be  prcttj^  highl  How- 
ever, there  is  alwo.ys  a  surplus  of  insects.    Even  after  weather  changes  and 
other  factors  have  t?Jcen  their  toll.     There  are  alwo.ys  enough  left,  to 
quickly  rmiltiply,  into  a  crop  menace. 

?or  that  reason,  Mr.  Hyslop  wo.rns  us  not  to  get  the  idea  that  be- 
cause such  pests  as  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  and  corn  borer  and  other  insects 
have  diminished  in  nirnbers  under  unfavora.blc  conditions,  they  will  long 
remain  that  v;ay.     Sad  to  say,  tlzcj  v/ill  be  back  in  full  force.    We  must  keep 
up  the  fight  to  protect    our  crops. 


AIJI'OUITCEI.IBM' :      Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  just  reported  on  the 
effects  of  tI:o  drought  on  some  of  our  chief  insect  pests,  as  outlined  to 
him  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hyslop  in  charge  of  the  Insect  Pest  Survey  of  the  United 
States  Dc;ojrtment  of  Agriculture. 


^^fiPARTMENT 
OP  AGfifcULTURE 


YOUR  FARM  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON. 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

Speaking  Time:  10  Minutes. 

PRODUCING  GOOD  HATCHING  EGGS. 


Wednesday,  March  4,  1931. 


All  Regions, 


OPENING  ANNOUITCEI^ENT:  At  this  time  Station 


_presents    Your  Washington  Farm 


Reporter  in  one  of  his  regular  POULTRY  talks.  This  broadcast  comes  to  you  thr- 
ough the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  All  rip-ht 
Mr.  Reporter.  ^  ' 

— ooOoo — 

Well  folks,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  little  while  to-day  ahout  hen 
eggs  that  don^t  hatch  as  well  as  those  that  do  hatch.     I'm  told  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  all  the  eggs  set  in  this  country  fail  to  hatch.     According  to  the  hest 
available  records  there  are  around  two  hillion  eggs  set  in  the  United  States 
every  year.     If  60  per  cent  of  these  eggs  hatch,  that  still  leaves  800  million 
eggs  that  DOITT  hatch.     There  must  be  some  reason  or  perhaps  several  reasons 
for  such  a  loss  as  this. 

This  is  the  fourth  day  of  March        the  day  when  new  Presidents  are  sworn 

Tr".f  ^^^'^  Washingtonians  look  forward  to  a  great  event  and  wonder 

what  the  weather  will  he.    However,  we're  not  swearing  in  a  new  executive  this 

year        hut  the  day  is  still  important  to  poultry  raisers  because  this  is  the 

time  when  plans  are  being  made  for  hatching  next  year's  layers,  and  what  we  do 
or  what  wG  fail  to  do  now  influences  the  number  of  eggs  that  hatch,  or  that  fail 
to  hatch,  this  spring. 

I  asked  Mr.  A.  R.  Lee,  our  poultry  friend  over  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultm-e,  wnat  caused  this  great  loss  in  hatching  eggs. 

.^^^^^^.J^^if  .^^^-^^^  a  large  part  of  the  loss  is  due  to  the  presence  of  many 
LOW-DUALITY  Hatching  eggs.     I  asked  if  he  meant  infertile  eggs  when  he  mentioned 
low-quality  eggs, 

"No,  not  necessarily,"  he  replied.     "Many  fertile  eggs  fail  to  hatch  even 
under  the  best  conditions  of  incubation.     There  are  other  fn'ctors  besides  fer- 
tility. " 

"What  are  they?"  I  questioned, 

_     "The  answer  is  not  so  easy,"  he  replied.     "In  the  first  place  hatchabil- 
ity  IS  an  inherited  characteristic.     So  the  problem  shifts  to  bettrr  breeding 
and  selection.     Tliat's  why  we  are  cautioned  to  be  so  c-reful  in  culling  the 
breeding  flock.     It  isn't  alv-'ays  the  fine-looking  hen  that  produces  the  greatest 
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number  of  hatchable  eggs.     For  instance,  yearling  hens  make  better  breeding  than 
pullets  because  they  are  more  mature,  lay  larger  eggs,  and  generally  have  a  rest 
period  during  the  fall.    However,  early  hatched  pullets  which  have  been  through 
a  fall  molt,  make  good  breeders." 

Inbreeding  is  a  factor  of  considerable  importance  in  the  r)roduction  of 
good,  hatchable  eggs.     Any  stock  which  has  been  closely  inbred  does  not  produce 
the  best  hatching  eggs. 

Feeding  is  also  important  in  the  production  of  hatchable  eggs.  Rations 
which  keep  the  flock  in  PRIlvffi  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  usually  result  in  the  best  eggs 
for  hatching.     Such  rations  contain  plenty  of  protein,  minerals,  vitamins,  green 
feed,  milk  and  even  BULIMY  feed.     For  instance,  experiments  show  that  calcium,  or 
lime,  m  the  ration  not  only  affects  the  quality  of  the  egg  shells,  but  indir- 
ectly, the  quality  of  the  chick  produced.     Good  shells,  are,  therefore,  absol- 
utely essential  in  the  production  of  good  hatching  eggs. 

Mr.  Lee  said  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  found  that  alfalfa 
hay  and  milk  were  the  two  feeds  which  produced  the  greatest  improvement  in 
hatchability.     Ground  wheat  and  ground  corn  are  also  good  additions  to  the 
rations  of  the  breeding  flock.    Mr,  Lee  gave  me  a  good,  breeding- flock  ration, 
but  instead  of  trying  to  give  figures  over  the  radio,   I'm  going  to  offer  you  a 
bulletin  at  the  end  of  this  talk  which  contains  a  number  of  good  rations.  Get 
a  copy  of  this  bulletin  right  away  and  then  you  can  select  the  ration  best  suit- 
ed for  your  conditions  and  flock. 

_     Hens  out  of  doors  on  a  green  range  usually  produce  good  hatching  eggs.  . 
But  m  most  parts  of  the  country  they  can't  get  green  range  early  in  the  breed- 
ing season,   so  a  substitute  of  green  cabbage  leaves,  carrots,  lettuce  leaves, 
sprouted  oats,  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  soy  bean  hay  is  recommended. 

Direct  sunlight  is  another  thing  which  influences  the  hatchability  of 
eggs.     Hens  deprived  of  sunlight  produce  less-hatchable  eggs  than  hens  given  the 
benefit  01  direct  sunlight.     This  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  in  experi- 
ments at  the  various  State  experiment  stations  and  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  its  poultry  farm  near  Washington,  D.  C. 

Many  poultrj^en  who  are  unable  to  get  direct  sunlight  on  their  breeding 
flocks  overcome  this  handicap  to  some  extent  by  using  cod-liver  oil  in  the  ration. 
An  addition  oi  one  per  cent  of  cod-liver  oil  to  the  ration  is  about  the  right 
amount  to  use  where  birds  are  deprived  of  direct  sunlight. 

Glass  substitutes  which  admit  the  much  talked  of  ultra-violet  light  rays 
are  a  help  m  producing  good  hatching  eggs.     However,  the  use  of  lamps  or  lights 
that  produce  artificial  ultra-violet  rays  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

f^r.  Lee  reminded  me  that  sanitation  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  pro- 
duction of  good  hatching  eggs.     Houses  must  be  kept  clean,  dry,         and  the  litter 

must  also  be  clean,  and  changed  at  frequent  intervals.. 

I  asked  Mr.  Lee  how  long  the  rooster  should  be  with  the  breeding  flock 
before  the  eggs  would  be  hatchable. 

replied  that  two  weeks  was  little  enough  and  that  three  weeks  would 

be  better. 


I 
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If  there  are  too  many  hens  for  the  nuinbei-  of  roosters,   naturally,  some 
of  the  eggs  are  not  going  to  hatch.     In  the  case  of  Leghorns  or  other  small 

"breeds  one  male  is  mated  with  ahout  15  hens.     In  larger  breeds  the  proportion 

is  ahout  one  male  to,   10  or  12  hens.     In  the  case  of  large  matings,  5  or  6  Leg- 
horn roosters,  or  7  or  8  general-purpose  roosters,  are  mated  with  each  hundred 
hens. 

Sudden  cold  spells  are  quite  comiTion  in  many  sections  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  hatching  season.     That  "brings  up  the  question  of  Creep- 
ing hatching  eggs  at  a  xmiform  temperature.     If  the  weather  is  cold  enough  to 

chill  eggs  then  they  should  "be  gathered  two  or  three  times  during  the  day 

to  prevent  this  "bcco.use      chilled  eggs  will  not  hatch  well. 

After  the  eggs  have  "been  gathered  Mr.  Lee  says  that  it's  important  that 
they  be  kept  in  a  cool,  but  not  a  cold  place.    Kitchens  are  not,  as  a  rule,  a 
good  place  to  keep  hatching  eggs  because  the  kitchen  is  iiauilly  hot  and  dry, 

I  asked  Mr,  Lee  how  long  it  wss  safe  to  hold  hatching  eggs  before  setting, 
and  he  replied  that  7  days  was  about  the  limit  for  general  conditions  through- 
out the  country.    He  then  stated  that  the  extreme  limit  would  be  2  weeks  of  age, 
but  that  hatchability  decreased  rapidly  as  the  age  of  the  egg  increased. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  of  improving  hatchability  in  eggs  is  by  select- 
ing good  eggs  to  set.     In  the  selection  of  good  setting  eggs,  SIZE  is  one  of 
the  most  important  factors.    Many  poultr;^Tnen  discard  all  hatching  eggs  that 

weigh  less  than  2  ounces         that's  24  ounces  for  a  dozen,  or  30  ounces  for  a 

setting  of  15  eggs.     Color  and  shape  arc  also  important  in  selecting  hatching 
eggs.     White  eggs,  for  instance,  should  be  FUEE  white,  and  not  tinted  with 
brown. 

Early  hatches  produce  layers  that  provide  mighty  good  eggs  for  hatching 
purposes.  Last  5^ear's  early  hatch,  and  last  fall's  early  egg  record  emphasize 
the  value  of  early  hatches. 

It  isn't  worth  much  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  producing  good  hatch- 

ing eggs  unless  vou  expect  to  incubate  them  in  a  good,  clean  incubator,  or  in  a 
clean  nest  and  house,     I  had  planned  to  say  something  on  this  subject,  but  my 
time  is  about  up  so  I'll  have  to  save  that  for  another  day. 

If  you  want  information  on  the  production  of  good  hatching  eggs  from  the 
feeding  standpoint,  ask  for  a  copy  of  Earmers'  Bulletin  No.  1541-F,  on  FEEDDTG- 
CHIGKSITS,     If  you  already  have  a  copy  of  that  bulletin  read  the  section  on 
feeding  the  breeding  flock, 

— ooOoo — 

CLOS I^G  A!HT.mT CSIvEITT ;  You  have  been  listening  to  Your  E-'.rm  Reporter  broadcast 

his  regular  POULTRY  program  from  Station  in  cooper^-^tion  with  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture,    Drop  us  a  line  if  you  want  a  copy  of  Far- 
mers' Bulletin  No,  1541-F,   on  FEEDING  CHICKENS' 


— ooOoo — 


ITOT  FOR  PIBLICATIOIT 


Federal  Farm  Board  Interview  Tio .  10;     Recent  Developments  in 

Apple  Cooperatives. 

AMOU¥CEME!MT ;     Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  again  reports  to  us  on  the 
great  cooperative  marketing  movement  fostered  "by  the  Federal  Farm  Board i 
Today  he  is  going  to  tell  us  something  of  the  recent  developments  in  apple 
growers  cooperatives.   All  right,  now  for  the  report  I  


It  seems  there  l:ias  been  quite  -a  bit  of  development  in  cooperation 
among  apple  growers,  recently. 

Mr.  Ralph  W.  Rees,  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  section  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  has  been  telling  me  about  it. 

But  before  we  get  to  talking  about  new  associations,  and  old 
associations  taking  on  new  members,  let's  take  a  general  glanc^i  aro-and  and 
notice  where  the  apples  and  apple  associations  are. 

Mr.  Rees  points  out  to  us  that  the  conimerciaJ  apple  production  in 
this  country  is  about  evenly  divided,  between  what  we  call  the  box-apple 
States  of  the  Pacific  ITorthwest ,  and  the  barrel-apple  Stp,tes  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains . 

7/hen  it  comes  to  apple-growers  associations,  however,  the  division  is 
not  so  even.    A  much  larger  per  cent  of  the  Pa^.ific  Northwest  apples  are 
handled  through  cooperatives. 

Of  course,  there  are  good  reasons  for  that.    The  more  thorough  co- 
operation in  the  box-apple  states  is,  first  of  all,  due  to  the  greater 
distance  from  market.    Growers  in  the  Northwest  had  to  organize. 

The  apples  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  grown  for  the  most  p^-rt  in 
small,  individual  orchards  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  such  orchn.rds 
concentrated  in  the  same  sections. 
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Then,  too,  large  orchard  areas  came  into  bearing  witliin  a  short  time, 
whereas  in  the  East  the  increase  has  been  more  gradual. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  factors  making  for  cooperation,  the 
volume  being  handled  by  the  associations  is  gradually  increasing. 

Those  Northwest  organizations  have  accomplished  a  good  deal.  They 
have  brought  about  bbtter  standardization  of  apple  grading;  and  xvider  and 
more  luiiform  distribution  both  in  the  domestic  and  in  the  export  narkets; 
and  they  have  even  stimule-ted  demand  through  st^^idardization  and  advertis- 
ing. 

On  the  other  h^and,  the  barrel-apple  States  of  the  East  have  no  large 
a.ssociations  such  as  those  performing  such  services  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
apple  growers . 

However,  there  a-re  a  number  of  local  apple  associations  scattered 
through  the  barrel-apple  states,  and  Mr.  Sees  says  a  number  of  them  are  in- 
creasing their  volume  right  along  now.    ^Uid  a  number  of  new  locals  are 
organized  each  year. 

Last  year,  there  wore  five  new  associations  organized  in  the  famous 
Shenandoah  Valley.      Three  of  those  received  assista-nce  from  the  Federal 
Farm  Board.    It  now  seems  tliat  there  will  be  several  additional  associations 
organized  in  the  Valley  and  rea,dy  to  open  with  the  1931  crop. 

In  Michigan,  Mr.  lees  reports,  the  ten  local  associations  there  have 
materially  increa.sed  their  membership  during  the  last  year  a,nd  a-rc  now 
federated  through  one  sales  agency  this  year. 

In  Illinois,  an  association,  which  has  operated  for  a  number  of  years, 
principally  as  a  peach  association,  is  now  organizing  an  opple  association  in 
western    Illinois,  and  will  materially  increa.so  its  .apple  tonnage  during 
the  coming  year. 

New  York  State  has  fifteen  local  apple  packing  associations,  some  of 
which,  Mr.  Sees  says,  will  probably  use  a  common  sales  agency  during  the 
year . 

In  Ma,ssachusetts ,  an  a,ssociation  this  year  more  than  doubled  its 
previous  volume  and  is  now  ha,ndlin£/  e.bout  195         boxes  of  cpples. 

In  Maine,  a  survey  is  being  made  in  several  apple  districts  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  enough  voluiie  of  high  quality  fruit  being  produced  to 
warrant  the  organization  of  a  cooperative  association.    The  indications  are 
now  that  a  few  apple  associations  will  be  formed  in  the  Pine  Tree  St^ate. 

As  Mr.  Hees  explains,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  policy  is  to  encourage 
existing  local  associa,tions  to  increase  their  membership  and  volume,  and 
also  to  encourage  the  formation  of  new  cooperative  associations  in  localities 
where  conditions  seem  to  be  favorable  to  their  successful  operation. 


Fiien  there  are  enough  localo  in  a  given  production  territory  to 
federate  into  sectional  or  regional  organizations  for  greater  unitj^  in 
standardizing  pack  and  grade,  and  reducing  market  e.xpense  through  the  use 
of  a  common  sales  agency,  the  federal  Tarn  Board  encourages  that  further 
step . 

In  the  Eastern  States,  the  apple  growers  nearness  to  market  has  given 
them  outlets  for  their  apples  at  some  price,  and  has  tended  to  retard  co- 
operative development  a:id  to  increase  its  problems  » 

Hov/evcr,  Mr.  Hees  is  emphatic  in  saying  that  the  advantages  of  co- 
operative apple  marketing  in  the  East  are  just  as  great  as  they  are  in  the 
West.    Better  standardiza-tion  and  improvement  in  packs  are  greatly  needed. 
Concentration  of  large  volumes  of  apples  of  like  variety  and  grade,  he  points 
out,  would  attract  large  b^oyers  for  both  the  export  and  domestic  markets. 

As  I  got  the  general  picture  of  oujt  western  box-apples  and  our  barrel- 
apples  of  the  East,  the  reason  the  Pacific  Northwest  growers  have  t-aken  the 
lead  in  cooperation  is  because  the  immediate  need  wo.s  greater  and  the 
problems  of  packing  and  standardization  much  less  in  the  East. 

The  Northwest  apples  are  grown  under  more  uniform  conditions,  and 
naturally  are  a  more  uniform  product.    At  the  same  time,  the  keen  competition 
both  in  the  domestic  and  export  market  and  the  increasing  dem.and  for  quality 
fruit  make  it  imperative  for  Eastern  apple  growers  to  cooperate  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  packs,  the  steaidardization  of  their  product,  and  in  the 
selling  of  their  product. 


AIT1T0U1ICSI.IEI''IT ;     Some  of  the  recent  developments  aiiong  apple  grov/ors  associ- 
ations have  just  been  presented  to  you  by  Mr.  Ralph  W,  Sees  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  section  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  through  your  farm  reporter 

at  Washington.    Station   cooperates  with  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture  in  bringing  you  this  report. 


TT-IT 
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Speakirif;  Time; 

Eairy  Interview:       BUSIIESS  IVISTHODS        1931  DAIHY-FA5}.ni7G. 

AI-nTOUlTCEI.IEl^Tr ;     And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  hers  is  Your  Farm  Reporter  at 
Washinr:ton,  with  another  report  for  dairy  f  armers  .    He  has  been  talking  with 
Mr.  J.  E.  Dorman,  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  about  the  business  side 

of  dairy  farming  and  he's  going  to  tell  you  about  this  interview  today, 

with  an  eye  especially  to  the  situation  during  the  coming  year.     All  right, 
Mr.  Reporter  

#  5k  *  *  ^:  :r  *     '1:  *  *  *  >|<  * 


I  suppose  all  of  you  dairymen  are  familiar  with  the  Outlook  Report. 
You  will  remember  the  report  puts  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  necessity 

for  doing  three  things,  during  1931'     Careful  selection  of  m.ilk  cows  

rigid  culling  of  low  producers  and  greater  skill  in  feeding  and  manage- 
ment of  dairy  herds. 

Well,  now  let  me  quote  you  the  first  v^ords  Mr.  Dorman  said  to  me, 
when  I  sat  down  across  the  table  from,  him,  pencil  in  hand: 

"There  has  never  been  a  time  in  history,"  he  said,  "when  good  business 
methods  were  more  important  in  dairy  farming  than  they  a.  re  now." 

I  don't  need  to  go  into  the  reasons  for  this.    A  cow  producing  only 
200  pounds  of  butterfat      year,  may ,  ijindcr  certain  conditions,  produce  a 
little  profit  for  her  owner,  but  under  conditions  like  the  present,  she  may 
not  only  not  return  any  profit  at  all ,  but  she  may  even  be  losing  the  dairy- 
man money  to  keep  her  in  the  herd. 

Mr.  Dorman  put  it  this  way.     Suppose  butterfat  sells  at  Uo  cents,  and 
a  cow  produces  3OO  poiinds  of  butterfat  a  year.    The  gross  income  is  $120, 
And  now,  suppose  the  price  of  butterfat  drops  to  30  cents.    Then  the  same 
cow  must  increase  her  production  to  UOO  po^onds  to  bring  her  owner  the  same 
gross  income. 

Now,  as  you  know  also,  there        at  least  one  bright  side  to  the  price 
situation.    That  is,  feed  prices  are  likev/ise  low.    Assuming  that  they  are 
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10  per  cent  lov/er,  the  s-ame  airiount  of  mojicy  will  "ouy  10  per  cent  more  feed. 

Mr.  Doraaii's  point  is,  that  ii  the  cov/s  are  the  right  kind  of  cows, 

this  extra  feed  can  he  used  to  increase  their  production  at  no  extra 

expense . 

In  other  '7ords,fe-'d  the  ^]Ooa  cov/s  v/oll,  and  cull  out  all  the  cows 
v/hich  are  not  capable  of  responding;  to  hotter  feeding.    Feeding  for  high 
production  is  a  waste  of  good  feed,  unless  the  cow  has  inherited    the  ability 
for  high  produc1;ion. 

The  cows  to  cull  f rora  the  herd  are  the  cows  which  are  born  lev/ -pro- 
ducers and  can  never  be  anythi:it-  else. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  like  good  business  to  give  the 
cov/  <a  charxe,   before  condemning  her  to  the  butcher.      Many  cows  v/hich  might 
be  high-producers  a,re  actually  low-producers,  simply  b  ecause  of  the  wrong 
kind  of  I  eedi'.ig  and  management . 

And,  '^f  course,  if  you're  going  to  know  which  cov/s  to  cull  and  which 

to  keep  wh.ich  ones  will  be  profitable  despite  the  low  prices,  and  which 

ones  will  bii  boarding  at  your  expense  you  need  to  keep  records:  Records 

on  both  production  and  feeding. 

Thiis  is  v/hat  Mr.  DorLiar.  means,  first  of  all,  by  business  methods. 

In  fact,  he  declared  that  keeping  business  records  was  the  necessary 
basis  of  ■•^11  herd  improvement  * 

I'c  is  the  basis,  of  course,  cf  the  work  of  our  Dairy  Herd- Improvement 
Associations . 

IJTow,  the  a,veragc  butterfat  production  of  all  cows  in  the  United  States 
is  somf3where  around  IgO  pounds.    The  average  of  the  half-million  or  so  cows 

in  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associations  is  296  pounds  more  tha.n  a  hundred 

poundfi  per  cow  above  the  avero-ge  for  the  whole  country. 

"ITow,  just  look  at  this  situation  a  minute,  "Mr,  Dorm.an  suggested. 

"If  ?J.l  the  cov/3  in  the  United  States  produced  as  much,  on  the  average, 
as  these  cov/s  in  Dairj'-  Herd- Improvement  Associations,  !■-!-  million    cows  would 
prcduce  the  same  amount  of  butterfat  tliat  it  now  t<?Jces  22  million  cows  to 
produce . 

"7/e  could  elimin?-te  about  S  million,  or  practically  one-third,  of  our 
co'..'s  ,  and  still  have  just  as  much  butter  as  we  have  no'.v. 

"Just  thinly  of  the  feed  o.nd  labor  this  would  save.    Speaking  of  less 
work  and  more  pa,y,  this  is  really  one  v/a,y  of  getting  it." 
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Tlieii,  tL.ero'3  .another  v/ay  of  looki:.i):^  at  tlic  spjiIo  situation.    Hew  records 
wliicli  have  just  been  taoulated  oy  the  3ur5?.u  of  Dairy  Industry,  show  the 
following  interesting'  fact;:;  and  figures: 

Cows  producing  only  100  pounds  of  hutterfat  a  year,  pai'-'  their  owners 
only  aoout  $lU  a  j^ear  above  cost  of  feed. 

Cows  producinc'  200  pounds  returned  $5^  a  year  over  cost  of  feed; 
300  pounds,  $96;  and  UOO  pounds,  $13S. 

In  other  words,  the  UoO-pound  producer  returned  10  times  as  much  over 
cost  of  feed,  as  the  100-poimd  producer. 

ITow,  here's  your  chance  to  keep  10  cows  in  1  cowhide. 

It's  a  p,ooc',  trich  if  you  can  do  it  and  it  CAU  he  done.     Mr.  Dorman 

can  cite  you  hundreds  of  cases  ho  Imows  a^oout  personally,  in  which  it  has  been 
done  . 

Ag:ain,  the  first  step,  and  the  most  essential  step,  is  to  keep  records. 

Mr.  Dorman  told  no  of  a  case  he  ran  on  to  in  a  dairy  community  in  Ohio. 

"It  seems  strange,"  he  rena.rked,  "that  t'wo  men  living  in  the  same 
locality,  seemingly  under  the  same  conditions  and  with  s eemingly  equal 
opportunities,  can  get  such  widely  different  results  in  dairy  farming. 

"One  of  these  dairjnnon  had  been  in  the  business  for  10  years,  and  he 

had  worked  hard  very  hard.    At  the  end  of  this  time  he  had  a  herd  of  2S  cows, 

with  an  average  butterfat  production  of  261  pounds.    Tlie  average  feed  cost 
was  $6U,  and  the  income  over  cost  of  feed  per  cow  was  $Uo. 

"Fow,  the  other  fello\Y,  who  lived  down  the  road  just  about  a  mile, 
o\7ned  only  I5  cows.    But,  the  yearly  butterf.at  production  of  these  I5  cows 
averaged  Uoi  po-unds  .    His  feed  bill    as  $15  more  than  his  neighbors,  being 

$79  per  cow,  but  the  income  over  cost  of  feed  was  m.ore  than  twice  o.s  great  

$S1  per  covv  as  compared  v/ith  $Uo . 

"So  I  found  this  m?vn  with  I5  cows  making  more  than  twice  as  r.iuch  money 
per  cow  a.s  his  neighbor  with  the  2S  cows." 

Well,  after  this  situation  v/ as  disclosed,  through  the  records  on  these 
two  herds,  vfo  followed  it  up  to  see  where  the  difference  came  in.    We  found 
the  man  with  the  I5  hi^h-producing  cows  had  done  one  thing  which  his  neighbor 
hadn't  done.    Ho  had  alv/ays  been  especially  careful  in  selecting  his  herd 
sires.      He  chose  only  the  sires  which  cane  from  a  long  line  of  high-producing 
dam3  . 


The  other  man  had  "./orked  just  as  hard,  or  harder.    But  apparent Ij^  he 
had  not  realized  the  importance  of  being  so  careful  in  picking  out  a  good 
proved  sire  to  head  his  herd. 
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As  a  result  he.  v/as  caring  for  alr/.ost  tv/ice  as  na,ny  co^vs  for  approxi- 
na,tely  tlie  SDiae  incono. 

Tiiio  is  just  one  actual  case.    As  I  say,  Mr.  Domain  can  tell  you  a.bout 
hundreds  of  similar  cases  he  hao  cor-ie  cacross,  in  his  visits  v/ith  dairy 
farmers  all  over  the  country. 

Let  iuc  repeat  nov;,  in  closinii^,  Mr.  Doman's  opcnin^^-  rer.iark:  "There 
ha.s  never  'oeen  a  tine  in  historj'-,  when  good  husiness  methods  v/ere  core  im- 
portant in  dairy-farming;  tho;n  they  are  now." 

To  sura  up,  ^ood  business  methods  mean,  first  of  all,  keeping  accurate 
records  on  feeding;  and  production. 

And  then,  on  the  basis  of  these  records,  it  is  good  business  to  select 

your  milk  cows  ca^refully  cull  out  low  producers  rigidly  and  feed  and 

manage  the  herd  as  efficiently,  and  skilfully,  as  possible. 

It  is  alwa,ys  good  business  to  do  these  things;  but ,  as  Mr,  Dorman 
remarks,  it  is  especially  good  business  now. 


jf:  >)< 


ANITODTCE^glllT ;     Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to  Your  Farm 
Reporter  at  Washington,  bringing  you  the  results  of  his  interview  with 
Mr.  J.  E.  Doraan,  on  "Business  Methods  in  1931  Dairy-Farming."      If  you  would 
like  to  have  more  information  about  Dairy  Herd -Improvement  Association  work, 

write  for  the  publication  called  "Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associations  and 

Stories  the  Records  Tell."  It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  lie.  I60U,  and  it  will 
be  sent  to  you  free,  as  lon^_  as  the  supply  lasts.  Write  either  to  Station 
 or  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultiirc  in  17ai^hington ,  D.  C. 


YOUR  RZPORTER  AT  WASHimTOlT. 


NOT  FOR  FII3LICATI0U 


S:Deakin,?:  Time; 


10  Minutes 


Monday,  March  .'9,  ^SS-l.  -  - 

I  kMH  J  O  1931  A  I 

All  R?f^i-on'fl"r-~    ■  i  ^  •  


0?'S11111Z'  AMOUUCEMEH' :      Every  Monday  Yo-'or  Washington  Farm  Reporter  inter- 
views some  livestock  specialist  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Anima-1 
Industry  and  then  "broadcasts  the  results  of  that  interview  for  the  oenefit 
of  you  livestock  producers  out  in  the  fielcl.     The  Re'oorter's  subject  for 
today,  is  the  SELECT lOlT  OF  EXHIBITION  AFD  BPj:3DIlva  HOGS.    All  ri£::t, 
Mr,  He":orter. 


— ooOoo — 


'Veil  folks,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  little  while  today  aoouc  the 
selection  of  exhihition  and  "breeding;  hogs.     I  visited  with  a  Virginioi  live- 
stock farmer  last  week  end  and  v/hile  there  heard. 'quite  a  discussion  on  the 
Tli.'S  of  selecting  pigs  for  "breeding  and  show  p-'orposes.     One  proniinent  hog 
raiser  was  of  the  opinion  that  hreeding  pigs  ought  to  he  selected  pretty 
soon  after  farrowing.    Another  prominent  producer  felt  that  the  selection 
ought  to  he  made  along  about  weaning  time. 

Well,  that  discussion  put  me  to  thinliing'-  and  as  I  came  on  horae 

it  occviTred  to  me  that  perhajjs  many  of  you  hog  raisers  who  listen  to  these 
radio  ta.lks  might  "be  interested  in  a  discussion  of  the  same  question.  So 
the  next  day  I  vient  in  search  of  Mr.  E.  Z.  Russell,  in  charge  of  hog  in- 
vestigations for  the  United  States  De' 'artment  of  Agriculture. 

I  arrived  at  IjIt,  Russell's  office  a  little  early  in  the  morning  and 
took  a  seat  outside  to  await  his  coming,  hut  I  had  hardly  hit  the  chair 
when  a  hig  Nebraska  hog-calling  voice  yelled  out  "Come  on  in,  Mr.  Reporter." 

After  passing  the  tLme  of  day  and  looking  around  at  the  new  hog 

pictures  on  the  walls  in  his  office,  I  told  him  what  I  v/anted  information 

on  the  TIl'.IE  of  selecting  exhibition  and  breeding  hogs. 

"T/cll,  I'll  tell  you,"  he  said,  "my  ex-perience  has  been  th-at  it  -^ays 
to  ta2-cc  good  care  of  the  brood  sow  BEFORE  SHE  FARROWS  the  pigs  that  ai-e  to 
v/allc  the  sav/dust  trail  in  the  show  ring  or  be  kept  for  breeding  ptu-poses. 

"Then  you's  begin  the  selection  before  weaning-  time?"     I  nuestioned. 
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"No,"  he  said,  "you're  on  the  wrong  trail*      You're  not  even  warm, 
Fnat  I  mean  is  that  I  would  take  mighty  good  care  of  the  sow  "before  farrow- 
ing time  hocause  that  often  influences  the  kind  of  pigs  farrowed.  Of 

course,  it  pays  to  select  the  best  individuals  from  a  litter  or  from  a  £;rcat 
number  of  pigs,  but  the  hog  raiser  who  wants  to  v;in  year  after  year  in  the 
show  ring  as  v,rell  as  in  the  breeding  pen,  needs  to  go  back  behind  the  pigs 
and  select  a,  good  dam  to  farrow  these  pigs.    After  this  selection  has  been 
made,  o.nd  the  dam  lias  been  bred  then  it's  up  to  the  owner  or  manager  to 
take  good  care  of  her  from  the  time  she  is  bred  until  the  pigs  are  farrowed 
and  weaned. " 

"Tny  do  you  place  so  much  emphasis  on  the  care  of  the  sow?"  I  o-sked. 
"Becruse  it's  so  importo.nt,"  he  replied. 
"How  is  it  important?"  I  questioned, 

"V/ell,  I'll  tell  you,"  he  answered.     "I  used  to  raise  hogs  on  a  farm 
out  in  ilebraska,  and  I  still  ra,ise  hogs  now  on  the  Government  farm  near 
Washington,  and  I  have  found  that  it  pays  to  take  care  of  the  sow  that  is 
to  farro\7  the  pigs  whether  they  are  produced  for  the  show  ring,  the  breeding 
pen,  or  the  sausage  mill,      For  insta.nce,  a,  sow  in  good  condition  a.t  farrow- 
ing time,  and  well  cared  for  until  the  pigs  are  v/ea.ned,  will  give  every  pig 
an  even  opportunity  to  grow  and  develop  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
individual  pig.      If  a  pig  has  responded  to  good  treatment  from  fa-rrov/ing  to 
weajiing  time,  is  in  good  condition,  and  looks  promising  say  a  few  weeks 
after  wea.ning,  then  that's  an  indication  of  the  pig's  ability  to  use  feed 
in  the  right  way,  and  hog  ra.isers  are,  as  a-  genera.1  rule,  fairly  safe  in 
selecting  such  pigs. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  sov/  in  poor  condition  at  farrowing  time,  a.nd  one 
which  continues  in  poor  condition  while  suckling  her  pigs,  finds  it  difficult 
to  give  every  pig  an  even  chance.     This  ma.y  result  in  some  pigs  showing  to 
a  real  good  a,dvanta.ge  and  others  at  a-  decided  disa-dvantage  at  weaning  time, 
A  selection  on  tha.t  ba.sis  seldom  proves  as  satisfactory  as  seeing  tha/c  the 
sow  is  properly  managed  so  that  every  pig  iria,y  ha,ve  a  fa.ir  cha,nce." 

Mr.  Russell  considers  a  good  pasture  aJmost  necessa.ry  in  the  proper 
development  of  a  pig. 

Pigs  intended  for  shov/in^;  at  the  fall  fairs  and  exhibitions  must,  as 
a  general  rule,  be  farrowed  ON  OH  SOON  AFTER  Llarch  first.    Other  things  being 
equ^J,  it's  inrporta.nt,  therefore,  to  have  show  pigs  fa.rrowed  a.s  close  to 
March  first  a,s  possible.      Pigs  farrowed,  say  a,bout  the  middle  of  April  or 
first  of  Mo-y,  would  not,  as  a  rule,  show  size,  spread,  and  develo-pmcnt  by 
fair  time  quite  as  well  as  those  fa-rrov;ed  on  or  a  few  days  after  March  first. 
In  other  words,  extremely  late-f arrowed  pigs  show  at  a  disa.dvantaogc  when 
conipa.red  to  early  farrowed  pigs,  but  under  f a.ir  regulations  they  have  to 
show  in  the  same  class.    A  gudge  looks  at  a.n  early  farrowed  pig  which  is  well 
develoT)ed,  a,nd  then  at  a  late  fa.rrowed  pig  which  is  na.turally  not  so  v/ell 
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developed  iDeco-use  it  hasn't  the  age.  Yet  he  must  decide  and  place  each  pig 
\vh9re  he  thinks  it  should  stand  in  its  class*  Under  the  circu'astances  the 
judge  is  a''t  to  say  in  his  own  mind- — well,  one  pi_^  is  well  devolo-ooc.  s.nd 

I  cojn  see  v/liat  it  is  the  other  pig  looks  like  it  may  make  a  wonderful  hog 

 bxit  that  remains  to  "be  seen,  so  I'll  place  the  older  pig  first  "because 

it's  lejL^ger,  better  developed,  has  more  spread  and  type,  and  it  sho\/s  to 
a  better  advantage. 

According  to  Mr.  Russell  a  spring-f arrov/ed  pig  ought  to  weigh  around 
200  pounds  at  the  fall  show  time, 

Shov/  pigs  ought  to  be  in  a  good,  growing  condition  but  not  too  fat. 
Judges  are  beginning  to  discriminate  against  hogs  that  are  too  fat  in  the 
show  ring.     This  condition  tends  to  injure  the  hog  for  breeding  purposes 
and  also  for  best  results  in  the  fattening  pen.    Keep  pigs  growing  from 
the  day  they  are  farrovred  until  tliey  reac'.i  ma^turity  or  until  they  are 
marketed,  but  don't  force  them  too  much.      The  object  is  to  cause  ste^rxly 
developmont  rather  than  excessive  growth. 

IIov/  folks,  I've  said  a  lot  about  selecting  brood  sows,  tal-cing  co-re 
of  bred  sows,  and  then  taking  care  of  the  pigs  after  farrov/ing,     I've  also 
talked  about  having  show  pigs  farrowed  on  or  soon  after  March  first,  and 
about  pcrroering  and  overfeeding  show  pigs.      I've  done  this  because  Mr, 
Russell  believes  these  things  are  important  in  the  selection  of  both 
exliibition  and  breeding  hogs, 

Uov/,  the  question  before  the  house  is  WHSIJ  are  we  actuaJly  going 

to  select  these  pigs?  Can  it  be  done  when  the  pigs  are  3  weeks  old,  5 
weoks  old,  or  v;ould  it  be  better  to  v;ait  until  weaning,  or  say,  2  weeks 
after  v/eaning? 

T/ell,  Mr,  Russell  says  select  the  brood  sow,  breed  her,  and  tolzc 

good  care  of  her  until  she  farrows.     Tlien  he  continues  take  good  care  of 

her  during  farrowing  and  on  through  until  after  the  pigs  are  weaned,  G-ive 
all  the  pigs  about  the  some  kind  of  good  treatm.ent  dui'ing  the  suckling 
period  and  see  that  every  pig  has  a,  chance  to  show  what  it  can  do. 

About  10  da.ys  or  two  v^eeks  after  the  usual  weaning  time  make  the  first 
selection  of  the  show  and  breeding  pigs. 

Of  co-orse,  it's  wise  to  make  other  selections  as  the  pigs  continue 
to  grov.'  ojid  develop,  but  the  first  real  selection  can  best  be  made  two  or 
three  v^eeks  after  weaning  time.     There  arc  of  course,  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  but  th?.t's  the  general  practice. 

In  about  a  month  I'm  planning  to  give  you  some  more  informa.tion  on 
this  srjao  subject,  and  at  that  time  I  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  you  about  a 
publication  that  will  contain  some  valuable  informa-tion  on  selecting  and 
fitting  hogs  for  the  show  ring. 
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In  the  meantime,  if  you  have  special  hog  questions  or  problems  t.akc 
them  up  v.-ith  your  county  agent,  your  State  college  of  agriculture,  or  if 
you  prefer,  v/ith  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 


— ooOoo — 


CLOSIH&  AITITOUNCa/IEIIT :        Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  hccn  listening  to 
Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter  in  one  of  the  regular  livestock  progr-^jns  broa 

cast  from  Station   in  cooperation  v/ith  t  ho  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture.      Your  Reporter  will  be  on  the  air  P-gain  toraorrov/  at  this 
s.'^jnc  time  v/ith  some  more  timely  inf orm^'-tion  from  the  scientists  in  Uncle 
Sriri^s  Department  of  Agriculture. 


YOim  FABM  REPORTER  AT  V/ASHIivTGTO!T 


Tuesdfjy,  Marcili  ld,'''l^3'i. 


Crops  and  Soils 


Interview  Fo.  10: 


The  Man  a'nd  ■tto%^::g'arm..,.  4 


AMOUNGEI.iElTT:    You  can  separate  a  man  from  a  farm.     But  as  long,  as_he__-is 
farming  a  farm,  the  man  himself  hes  a  lot  to  dc  with  how  well  the  farm 
pays.     Specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
"been  looking  into  some  of  the  human  relationships  "behind  successful  farm- 
ing, and  now  your  farm  reporter  at  Vfeshington  reports  to  us  what  they  have 
found.   


Yes,  we  are  going  to  talk  about  the  human  side  of  farming  today. 

Some  farmers  just  naturally  seem  to  get  more  for  their  work  than 
others.     I  guess  v;e've  all  "been  up  against  it  to  explain  why  some  fellows 
do  well,  and  others  on  land  that  seems  just  as  good  or  hetter,  fail  to  get 
ahead.     v!e  sometimes  feel  that  many  succeed  because  they  have  peculiar 
financial  or  family  advantages  in  their  favor.     5ut  is  that  generally  true? 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  at  the  personal  and  family  influences  behind 
the  figures  chat'  show  up  on  farm  account  books.  But  during  the  past  year, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota have  made  a  good  start  toward  getting  at  some  of  the  human  elements 
in  farm  success. 

And  i  will  say  right  here  that  acme  of  their  findings,  last  stiramer, 
as  sketched  for  me  by  Mr.   i/.   vif.   //ilcox,  who  had  charge  of  the  field  work 
in  this,    investigation,  are  not  just  according  to  the  way  some  of  us  have 
been  thinking. 

For  instance,   I  dare  say  most  of  us  have  the  idea  that  the  farmer  who 
has  a  grown  son  v/orking  at  homo  v;ith  hira  generally  has  the  advantage  over 
the  farmer  v;ho  has  only  hired  help.     This  v/as  not  true  on  the  Minnesota 
farms  studied.     Mr.  l/ilcox  compared  the  earnings  of  the  farmers  having 
grown  sons  at  home  with  those  of  farmers  who  had  no  grown  sons,  and 
fo^ond  that,  in  general,  the  farmers  with  family  help  didn't  make  as  much 
as  the  ones  v/ho  had  no  children  working  on  the  home  place. 

Of  course,  Mr.  i/ilcox  says,  there  ajre  a  number  of  individual  cases 
where  an  interested  grown  son  a.t  home  or  a  considerable  a.moimt  of  a.vail- 
able  fajnily  labor  has  a.  lot  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  business.  But 
tpjcen  by  and  large,   it  seemed  that  the  farmers  with  family  help  didn't  do 
so  well.  They  ha.ve  to  bo  more  alert  than  other  operators  in  order  to  use 
the  help  they  have  efficiently. 
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Then  there  is  this  question  of  a  hetter  start  —  or  v;hat  we  sometimes 
think  of  as  a  hetter  start;  thrt  is,  the  farmers  who  inherited  some 
property,  as  against  those  who  had  no  inlaer itance. 

Mr.  Vaicox  found  when  he  compered  the  earnings  and  size  of  farm  of 
those  V7ho  ^;ot  some  property  hy  inheritance  rnd  those  who  got  none  thr.t  way, 
that  those  who  inherited  had  higger  frrms  hut  they  did  not  have  as  high 
average  la"bor  earnings  as  the  group  who  had  "been  entirely  dependent  on 
their  own  efforts. 

Furthermore,  the  earnings  of  the  farmers  under  forty  who  farmed  the 
same  farm  their  fathers  did,  were  not  as  hig  as  those  who  had  gone  on  to 
other  farms. 

Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  "brought  out  in  this  investigation. 
And,  "by  the  way,  this  particular  group  of  farmers  included  in  this  survey 
were  172  farmers  in  southern  Miiinesotp  who  have  heen  cooperating  with  the 
Department  and  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Expeg^ment  Station.     Mr.  v/ilcox 
visited  these  men  and  interviewed  all  of  them/ two  different  occasions.  He 
got  a  complete  record  in  ea^ch  case. 

Ninety  of  the  men  claimed  they  had  "been  handicapped  during  the  past 
five  yea,rs  because  of  lack  of  ca.pital,  hut  Mr.  "'./ilcox  concludes  from  the 
data^  collected  th:  t  "being  financially  em"barrassed  is  more  a  result  thajn  a 
ca.use  of  sma.ll  earnings  on  the  farm. 

Among  the  things  which  pay  hig  dividends  on  a  farm  he  lists  Icnov/ledge 
of  technical  agriculture,  and  a  liking  for  your  vi^ork.     He  asked  these 
farmers  fifty  technical  agricultural  questions  on  farm  subjects  covered  by 
extension  v/orkers,  farm  papers,  and  farmers'  bulletins,  and  fo"and  tlia.t  the 
men  making  the  best  scores  were  the  men  xiho  \ieve  most  interested  in  the 
farm  business,  and  who  had  studied  farm  problems  and  those  v/ho  were  alert 
to  what  v/a,s  going  on  a"bout  them.     They  were  also  the  men  making  the  "best 
incomes. 

Uov/,  just  to  show  you  how  a  farmer'.';^  likes  and  dislikes  affect  his 
earnings,  lot  us  give  you  Mr.  V/ilcox 's  findings.     He  a.sked  these  f-^rmers 
if  there  was  any  part  of  the  farming  they  v/ere  doing  that  they  didn't  like. 
Poultry  seemed  to  reflect  the  gree^test  dislike  or  lack  of  interest.  Being 
a  side-line  it  often  gets  less  consideration  than  other  livestock.  Mr. 
Wilcox  found  ;.\  difference  of  ov<;r  100  per  cent  in  the  net  returns  per  hen 
of  farmers  when  he  checked  up  the  ret-orns  of  those  v/ho  disliked  poultry  wit 
the  returns  of  those  who  did  not  object  to  poultry. 

He  also  found  th-^t  farmers  v/ho  do  not  like  to  \/ork  v/ith  or  repair 
machinery  apparently  are  also  farming  under  a,  handica.p.    Although  they 
didn't  hav^  a.s  much  money  invested  in  machinery,  their  total  pov/er  and 
machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  sscas  above  the  average  of  the  men  v/ho  had  no 
dislike  for  mechanical  v/ork. 

In  fa.ct,  Mr.  Wilcox  says  that  men  disliking  a  certain  enterprise,  V'\''.t 
whether  it  be  chickens,  dairy  cattle,  hogs,  or  machinery,  have  a  definite 


handicap  to  overcome  if  they  are  to  "be  successful  in  it.     Their  dislikes 
generally  show  up  in  the  cold  figures  of  the  net  returns  from  that  part 
of  their  husiness. 


It  seems  from  this  study,  too,  that  a  lot  of  us  "know  "better"  than  we 
"do".     In  interviewin^s  these  Minnesota  farmers,  Mr.  Jilcox  found  that 
a  very  much  larger  percentage  of  them  Imow  the  things  which  are  desira"ble, 
a  very  much  larger  num'ber  of  them  than  those  who  actually  follow  what  they 
know.    A  surm-ising  num'ber  of  frrmers  indicated  that  although  they  knew 
some  recommended  practice  was  good  they  had  not  decided  to  do  it,  or  they 
"just  never  got  to  it." 

Those  men  who  had  the  ambition  to  succeed  or  the  initiative  to  ac- 
complish those  things  they  Icnow  are  desirable  are  the  ones  who,  the  records 
showed,  are  the  most  successful. 

The  one  major  conclusion  which  can  "be  drawn  from  this  study  so  far, 
Mr.  Vifilcox  points  out,  is  that  the  farmer  himself  "by  the  use  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  the  exercise  of  his  will,  and  the  control  he  exercises  over  the 
farming  "business,  in  most  cases,  is  res-oonsivle  for  the  degree  o:^  success 
he  enjoys. 


AMOUNCafflNT:     Yoiar  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  just  given  you  a  report 
on  a  survey  of  the  relationship  of  certain  T^ersonal  and  family  influences 
on  farmers'  earnings.     This  report  comes  to  you  through  the  cooperation  of 
Station           and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agr icaltui-e. 


C 02ITR0LLIU&  CHICK  DISEASES  DURIITG  DTCIBATIOIT. 


OPEITIITC-  A^^'TOUITCSI/IEITT :      This  is  7/ednesday  and  according  to  our  Farm  Reporter 
schedule  the  day  when  Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter  gives  his  regular  POULTRY 

talk.      His  suDject  today  CONTROLLIITG-  CHICK  DISEASES  DURIl^C-  INCUBATIOIT  is 

very  timely,  therefore,  we'll  start  the  program.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 


— ooOco — 


Last  week  I  talked  to  you  people  ahout  producing  good,  hatchahle  eggs, 
and  wound  up  with  the  statement  that  the  production  of  such  eggs  was  not 
worth  a  great  dee^l  unless  they  were  carefully  and  properly  incuhated. 

Mr,  A.  R,  Lee,  our  poultry  specialist  in  the  United  States  B-ureau  of 
Animal  Industry'-  tells  me  that  more  tha.n  one  and  one-quarter  "billion  chicks 
are  hatched  in  this  country  every  year.     Imagine  wriat  a  sight  that  would 
present  if  they  could  all  he  hatched  at  one  time  and  placed  in  a  "big  yard 
together,      Mr,  Lee  further  states  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  a 
"billion  of  these  chicks  are  hatched  "by  artificial  incubation.     In  other  words, 
the  old  "settin'"  hen  is  still  responsible  now  for  a'bout  40  per  cent  of  all 
the  chicks  hatched.    However,  40  per  cent  of  one  and  one-quarter  BILLIOIT  is 
no  small  fi^-are  itself,  and  the  old  hen,  therefore,  is  still  responsihle 
for  the  incubation  of  many  of  her  own  eggs,  and  the  brooding  of  many  of  her 
own  chicks. 

The  hatching  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  BILLIOIv^  chicks 
artificial  incubation  has  led  to  the  establisliment  of  big  hatcheries  in 
which  large  cabinet  incubators  are  gradually  but  surely  replacing  the  smaller 
machines  formerly  used. 

The  bringing  together  of  thousands  of  eggs  and  tlie  hatching  of  thou- 
sands of  chickens  at  practically  one  time,  and  often  at  the  same  place,  hr.ve 
made  the  problem  of  controlling  disease  in  incubators  of  very  great  iiiroortanco. 

During  the  World's  Poultry  Congress  held  in  London  last  summer,  Dr, 
Hubert  Bunyea  of  the  Pa,thological  Division  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
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Animr,l  Industry  presented  rji  interesting  ^ciger  on  controlling  PULLORUIvI 
disease  commonly  spoken  of  as  B.\7.D. 

IIov  '.oullorum  infection  of  hens  is  c  disease  which  reqj.ircs  specia-l 
attention  during  the  incuhation  period. 

Uxoeriments  conducted  hy  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  also  by  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  show  that  B.W.D.  is  often 
spread  dui'ing  the  hatching  period  in  the  incuhator. 

After  reporting  the  results  of  several  experiments  Dr,  Bunyea  says, 

"It  is  evident   ♦***  —  that  pullorum-disease  infection  may  he  transmitted 

from  diseased  to  healthy  chicks  in  various  types  of  incubators  by  exoosuro 
for  from  18  to  24  hours" from  the  time  of  hatching  WITHOUT  actual  COlv^PACT 
between  the  chicks." 

It  v/as  thought  for  a  v.'hile  that  the  spread  of  B.^Y.D.  in  incubators  o.t 
the  time  of  hatching  wo-s  confined  mostly  to  incubators  with      forced  draft, 
but  experiments  have  not  proved  this  to  be  true.     On  the  other  hand,  it  now 
appears  that  the  spread  of  B.Vii.D.  dijjring  the  incubation  period  is  iTOT  confined 
to  cabinet  incubators  with  a  forced  draft,  but  that  it  occurs  also  in  still- 
air  machines  as  well. 

This  serves  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  thoroTjghly  cleaning  pjid 
disinfecting  all  .'.'iacubators  before  filling  them  v/ith  eggs  regardless  of  what 
kind  or  t'/^o         machine  happens  to  be. 

Formaldehyde  gas  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  incubator  disinfec- 
tants available  up  to  this  tim.e.     It  is  made  from  a  coiibination  of  formalin 

and  permanganate  of  potash,  BUT  LISTEl^  DOl-I'T  YOU  TRY  TO  DIS IIII!H1CT  AIT 

IircU3AT0R  V:iT?:  FOmiALDEKYIE  G-AS  from  what  you  have  heard  me  say  in  this  talk. 

UO  SIHEI]  DOIVI  DO  IT.      Formaldehyde  gas  is  dangerous  and  powerful  

you  kno'.;  it  is,  or  it  wouldn't  kill  so  many  troublesome  germs  in  an  incubator, 
but  it  iiTust  be  used  according  to  instructions  or  it  may  get  YOU  instead  of 
a  germ  in  the  incubator.     1*11  tell  you  where  to  get  detailed  information  on 
this  gas  treatment  at  the  end  of  the  talk,  but  donH  try  to  make  it  yourself. 
I*m  simply  reporting  these  experiments  to  you  because  they  are  good  and 
because  they  point  to  something  better,  but  again  let  me  caution  you  to  wa.tch 
your  step  around  formaldehyde  gas. 

Cleanliness  is  as  essential  in  the  hatchery  as  it  is  in  the  incubator. 
And  since  B.w.D,  is  a  disease  passed  from  a  pullorum-dis eased  hen  to  :na.ny  of 
her  eggs,  and  since  these  eggs  often  hatch  out  B.'.T.D.  chicks — -it  becomes 
necessary  to  disinfect  the  incubator  during  the  hatching  period. 

I  just  told  you  a  moment  ago  that  Dr.  Bimyea  found  in  his  experiments 
that  B."i7.D.  can  be  transmitted  from  diseased  to  healthy  chicks  in  the  saine 
incubator  from  18  to  24  hom-s  after  hatching  T^ITHOUT  ACTUAL  COIJTACT  33T7SEL' 
THE  CHICKS.      In  that  case  a  disinfectant  able  to  kill  B.W.D.  germs  in  an 
incubator  and  mild  enough  to  let  the  chicks  thrive  and  live  uninjured,  would 
help  in  controlling  this  costly  and  troublesome  chick  disease  we  call  B.'V.D. 
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It  has  Deen  found  that  the  f ormalyd.ohyde  gas  treatment,  'vhen  "properl3'- 
managed,  can  "be  used  in  incutators  while  the  chichs  are  iDeing  hatched  with- 
out injuring;  them,  and  can  oe  used  in  sufficient  quantities  and  strength  to 
control  this  trouhlesome  chich  diseo.se  to  a  certe.in  extent. 

Right  here  I  want  to  say  that  Mr,  Lee  cautioned  that  disinfecting 
incubators  contr.ining  baoy  chicks  is  a  far  more  particular  joh  than  disin- 
fecting em_-'ty  incuhators  before  they  crc  filled  with  eggs.     It  '.70-old  oe  well, 
and  decidedly  advisable  to  experiment  with  an  empty  incubator  before  trying 
the  demonstration  in  one  filled  vrith  ba,by  chicks  emerging  from  the  shells. 

Accorcing  to  Dr.  Bunyea's  report,  a  high  hunidity  at  hatching  time  is 
necessary  for  best  results  with  this  particular  disinfectant.    High  h^jmidity 
tends  to  check  the  spread  of  dust  and  chick  down,   during  the  hatch.    A  wet- 
bulb  reading  of  90  per  cent  gave  much  better  results  than  one  of  75  or  even 
80c 

As  a  general  rule,  there  are  3  formaldehyde  gas  treatments  given  an 
incubator  dui'ing  the  hatchiiig  period. 

'The  first  treatment  is  given  when  about  10  per  cent  of  the  chicks  are 
out  of  the  shells  in  a  normal  hatch. 

The  second  treatment  is  given  12  hours  after  the  first  treatment. 

Tlio  third  and  last  treatment  is  given  12  hours  after  the  second 
treatment,  or  24  hours  after  the  first  treatment. 

All  dry  chicks  are  removed  from  the  incubator  after  the  second  treat- 
ment, and  t>.cre  are  three  treatments,  all  given  within  a  period  of  hom-s. 

I  was  informed  by  Mr,  Lee  that  this  formaldehyde  gas  treatment  for  baby 
chicks  at  hatching  time  is  especially  adopted  for  use  in  IITCIIBATORS  liATIUG- 
FOSCSD-DR-^JT  Y3I!TIIATI01J.    Tlie  experiment  however,   is  valua.blc,  for  as  Mr. 
Lee  points  out  it  shows  the  possibility  of  at  least  partlj^  controlling  B.'T.D. 
in  certain  types  of  incubators.    This  information  is  also  of  interest  to  you 
producers  in  cjiother  way.     If  you  buy  baby  chicks  and  have  an  opport-ujiitj'-  to 
get  them  from  a  hatchery  using  this  treatm.ont— ~it  may  be  well  to  give  con-- 

sideration  to  such  o,  program  ^provided  of  course,  the  price  is  in  proportion 

to  the  value  of  the  chicks  received. 

I've  told  you  people  about  these  experiments  because  they  are  ne:v,  and 
because  they  point  the  way  to  something  better,  but  it  mast  be  remembered  that 
B.V/.D.  is  a  disease  v/hich  ought  to  be  wiped  out  of  the  breeding  flock  by  the 
application  of  the  agglutination  test  rather    than  controlled  in  the  incubators 
at  hatching  time. 

Pullorum  disease  ruias  a  regul-ar  cycle  from  infected  hens  to  infected 
eggs  and  from  infected  eggs  to  infected  chicks  that  spread  it  to  healthy  chicks. 
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I  told  you  at  the  teginnin;:  of  this  -^roi^ram  that  I  would,  t  ell  you 
where  to  get  information  on  pullorum  disease,  3.W.D. ,  and  treating  incubators 
with  f or*maldchyde  gas,  and  nov;.I'll  mal-ce  good  my  promise. 

?irst,  write  to  your  own  State  college  of  agriculture,  and  if  they  do 
not  have  the  information  write  either  to  the  United  Sta-tes  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  your  incuhator  manufacturer.  Farmers' 
Bulletin  llo.  1652-F,  on  DISEASES  MD  PABASITES  OF  POULTRY  contains  quite  a 
"bit  of  inf orma.tion  on  B.W.D. 


CLOSIITG  AlTiroUlTCEI/lEHr :    And  so  we  close  another  Washington  Farm  Reporter  prograi? 

"broadcast  from  Station  _in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department 

of  w&griculture.      Write  Station  in   if  you  want  a  copy  of 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1652-F,  on  DISJIASES  Am  PARASITES  OF  POULTRY. 


— ooOoo — 
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YOUR  F'E}'!  REPORTSH  AT  WASHI^IGTOH 


Federal  Farm  Board  Interview  lie. 


^i^AR  U  1931  I 

Thiir jd^y.„I;!arch  12,,  1931.  j 


Hocent  DovelQDmont s  in 

Da  i  ry  Co  op  e  rat  i v  e  s . 


^OTOUNCMEIW:    Your  f^.rm  reporter  at  Wasiiini'-ton  today  gives  us  the  last  of  his 
series  of  interviews  v/ith  specialists  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  on  recent 

developments  in  farmers  cooperative  marketing  associations.  Station — _  

has  been  presenting  these  reports  as  part  of  its  regular  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  ^Igriculture .    Today  the  report  hns  to  do  with  dairy 
associations  — Well,  Mr.  Reporter?  

—  oOo — 

These  seem  to  "be  busy  days  for  milk  associations,  and  for  dairy  farmers 
who  are  getting  together  to  form  milk  associations.    Mr.  D.  D.  Bruhaker,  of  the 
dairy  section  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  has  been  telling  me  how  dairy  co-ops  are 
springing  up  here,  there,  and  yonder. 

Mr.  Brubaker  has  been  going  about  over  the  country  for  the  Farm  Board.  He 
is  just  back  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  the  dairy  farmers  appear  to  be 
particularly  up  and  stirring.    Then,  too,  there  ap-^ears  to  be  plenty  of  activity 
in  our  Plains  states,  and  in  the  Kiddle  West.     In  fact,  I  gather  fran  what  he 
says  that  there  is  considerable  development  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other . 


As  you  know,  local  associations  are  beginning  to  line  up  in  regional 
organizations.    .Ind  Mr.  Brubaker  sees  in  the  regionals  the  preparation  which  may 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  national  dairj''  a.ssoci3,tion  to  better  control  the 
marketing  of  surplus  milk  and  milk-products  between  regions. 

You  already  know  about  those  three  big  regionals  on  the  Pacific  Coast; 
the  Challenge  Cream  and  Butter  Association,  and  the  United  Dairymen  of  Washington, 
and  the  Interstate  Associated  Creameries  of  Oregon. 


They  have  entered  into  contracts  v/ith  each  other  and  v;ith  the  Land  O'Lakes. 
the  big  regional  association  of  the  Middle  ^'est,  "by  which  each  acts  as  the  others 
agent  in  its  own  territory. 


However,  it  was  the  local  associations  which  he  was  telling  me  about  in 
particular.    Tliat  is,  the  new  associations  v/hich  may  join  up  into  regionals 
already  existing,  or  provide  the  individual  units  for  other  big  regionals  in 
territories  v.-here  there  are  none  now. 


Several  associations  are  in  process  of  forming,  and  a  n-umber  of  old 
associations  are  reorganizing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Capper-Vol stead 
Act  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  so  they  will  be  truly  fai-mer-owned  and 
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farmer-controlled  and  can  take  advanto.^^c  of  tlae  assistance  provided  by  the  Federal 
Farn  Board. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Bruliriier  says,  on  the  Pacific  Coast  around  almost  every  town 
of  any  size  there  is  organization  v^ork  on  anong  nilk  producers  to  get  together 
to  take  care  of  the  surplus  nilk. 

Incidentally,  he  pointed  out,  th'^t  in  southern  California,  dairy  farming 
is  done  on  a  relatively  large-scale  and  under  the  strictest  sanitary  requirements. 
In  r.ost  cases,  producers  are  required  to  nalce  two  deliveries  a  day.    The  nilic 
nust  be  cooled  to  a  certain  degree  before  it  leaves  the  fam.    And  it  nust 
reach  its  destination  cold.    Th-^t  '-^eans  that  producers  in  that  region  have  to 
have  very  extensive  equipment  to  noet  those  sanitary  requirement s.     If  they 
don't  buy  ice,  the:y  nust  have  sone  sort  of  artificial  refrigeration  nachinery 
on  the  farms. 

In  some  places,  nilk  which  contains  nore  than  25,000  bacteria  to  the 
cubic  centimeter  before  it  is  pasteurized,  co.nnot  be  sold. 

All  that ,  means  that  daii-jrien  in  the  southern  California  region  nust  be 
in  the  nilk  business.  There  is  little  chance  for  the  side-line  dai r jn-.-.an .  Men 
v;ith  forty  cows  are  considered  s'-ill  producers. 

Mr.  Brubal-er  also  observed  in  his  trips  through  the  country  that  there 
is  a  decided  tendency  for  production  to  increase  in  Nebraska,  Oklahor.ia,  Kansas, 
and  Colorado.    In  the  grain  producing  areas,  fanners  are  coning  to  see  that  it 
is  tine  they  begin  to  diversify  their  faming,  and  dairying  is  one  of  the  things 
they  are  turning  to. 

In  the  South,  too,  Mr.  Brubaker  reports  efforts  are  being  -nade  to  put 
dairying  on  a  so^ander  footing,  by  getting  rid  of  the  boarder  cows,  and  by  im- 
provements in  the  feeding  and  in  the  h:indling  of  the  milk  on  the  farm  and  on 
the  way  to  market. 

From  T/hat  he  says,  there  seems  to  be  considerable  tendency  toward  bigger 
milk  production  and  also  quite  a  movement  for  the  formation  of  dairj?-  associations 

He  attributes  much  of  the  decline  in  the  mdlk  prices,  however,  to 
producers  outside  of  cooperatives  trying  to  get  the  markets  away  from  the 
organized  associations. 

He  also  finds  there  is  a  feeling  among  dairy  farmers  that  the  spread  of 
prices  between  what  the  dealer  pays  the  producer  and  what  he  gets  for  the  milk 
when  he  sells  it  has  increased  in  more  cases  than  it  has  decreased,  and  that 
the  dealers  are  still  maintaining  their  profits  even  in  these  distressing  tinges. 

These  things  Mr.  Brubaker  claims  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
applications  for  help  which  are  coming  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

However,  ho  says,  it  is  not  so  much  the  financial  help  as  the  exiport 
assistance  in  forming  their  organizations  a.nd  operating  them>  on  the  soundest 
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business  basis  th'-.t  appears  to  be  act-uatin^j;  the  applicants.    ?or  the  nost  part, 
the  dair;,'-  farmers  have  shown  a  willingness  to  finance  their  own  cooperatives  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  ability.    Tliey  have  shown  ability  to  raise  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  capital  needed  in  latinching  their  associations. 

On  the  other  hand,  very  few  of  the  new  ori^anizations  are  fif^ing  on 
doing  other  tban  dealing  in  wilk  at  wholesale.    The  producers    don't  care  to 
retail  nilk  or  to  take  the  retail  distributing  business  av/ay  fro::!  the  established 
dealers.     They  sir.ply  want  to  regulate  the  flow  of  their  product  to  r.arket,  so 
th'-- 1  the  producers  don't  corApete  and  are  not  played  off  one  against  the  other 
to  the  added  profit  of  the  dealers. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Brubaker  s^.js  that  in  sore  cases  where  the  producers  have 
gone  into  the  distribution  of  y.ilk  at  retail,  they  have  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  go  out  of  the  distribution  business  in  order  to  get  recognition  as  a 
bargaining  or  sales  association. 

He  notes  a  tendency  for  producers  and  dealers  to  get  together  and  discuss 
their  r.ut-Ual  probleas  for  the  :':-ore  orderly  "marketing  of  ir.ilk  and  r.ilk  by-products. 


AMT0UNC3IJEM' ;  Your  f-'ra  re-oorter  ■■t  Trashington  has  just  reported  to  you  sone- 
thing  of  the  recent  develop/^ent s  in  cooper.-^ tive  -"arketing  of  .-.-iilk,  as  sketched 
for  hir.  b^-  Mr.  D.  D.  Srubaker,  of  the  dairy  section  of  the  Federal  Farr.i  Board. 

This  report  concludes  the  series  on  cooper-'.tion  which  this  Station  

and  the  United  States  Teixirtnent  of  Agriculture  h^ve  been  presenting. 


YOUR  FAHIi  REP05TER  AT  WASHH'IGgOIT.  Monday,  March  l6,  1931".' 


(NOT  FOR  PUBLICATIOIT) 

SPEAKING  HmH:     10  Minutes. 

A  SPRING  LIVESTOCK  CLEAN-UP  CAI^JPAIGN. 


ANNOUNCa^ENT;     And  now  Station   takes  pleasiire  in  presenting  Your 

Washington  Farm  Reporter  in  one  of  his  regular  LIVESTOCK  programs.  Your- 
reporter  is  going  to  use  the  next  ten  minutes  in  talking  ahout  a  SPRING  LIVE- 
STOCK CLEAL^-UP  CAl/iPAIGN.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

^  sfe  :f  :^;4c 

Folks,  I  Want  to  talk  to  you  today  a"bout  cleaning  up  livestock  pi-oiSisag* 
I  Want  to  talk  a"bout  that  important  suhject  now  hefore  the  rush  of  spring  work 
pushes  it  aside  for  plowing  and  planting. 

Not  long  ago  I  visited  in  a  farm  home  somewhere  within  the  "borders  of 
the  United  States.     It  was  not  a  pretentious  home,  the  furnishings  were  plain 
and  simple  yet  perfectly  adequate  for  the  needs  and  comfort  of  the  family. 

There  was  one  thing  in  particular  ahout  the  house  in  which  I  visited 
that  impressed  me  very  forcihly.     IT  WAS  CLEAN.    And  when  I  say  clean,  I  don't 
mean  mayhe,  halfway,  or  something  else  —  I  m.ean  CLEAN.    However,  when  I  went 
from  the  house  to  the  barn  for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  the  farmer's 
livestock  —  I  found  a  different  situation.     The  horse  lot  which  was  large, 
roomy,  well-drained,  stnd  otherwise  well-suited  for  the  production  of  livestock, 
contained  entirely  too  much  hardware  and  too  much  "building  material  scattered 
atout  over  the  lot.     Of  course,  it  would  "be  wrong  for  me  to  say  the  lot  was 
full  of  "broken  horse  shoes,  rusty  nails,  "baling  wire  and  pieces  of  decaying 
"boards.     It  wasn ' t  full  of  these  materials,  "but  it  did,  in  my  opinion,  contain 
eno-ugh  of  thece  olDjectionahle  livestock  trou'blemalcers  to  present  a  rather 
hazardous  situation. 

I'm  told  hy  authorities  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  such  t'nings  as  rusty  nails,  "baling  wire,  "broken  glass,  and  even  "broken 
horseshoes,  have  "been  Icnown  to  cause  livestock  producers  a  lot  of  trou'ble  and 
expense. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Burch,  trusty  assistant  to  Dr.  Jolin  R.  Mohler,  chief  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industrj^,  told  me  the  other  day  that  cleanliness 
played  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  livestock. 
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He  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  it  would       a  good  thing  for 
stock  raisers  to  designate  and  set  aside  one  day  in  the  early  spring  for  a 
general  clean-up  of  livestock  premises.     Staples,  horse  lots,  pastures  and 
other  grounds  frequented  "by  livestock  should  he  gone  over  on  this  day.  Such 
things  as  haling  wire,  old  hoards,  rusty  nails,  hroken  glass,  and  even  sharp 
rocks  should  "be  removed  from  enclosures  where  animals  are  permitted. 

Here's  a  story  of  one  livestock  producer  who  makes  every  day  a  clean-up 
day.  He  does  it  in  this  manner.  Out  in  the  corner  of  his  horse  lot  he  places 
an  empty  harrel.  ViHienever  he  finds  a  piece  of  wire,  an  old  nail,  or  any  piece 
of  hardware  or  glass  that  may  cause  injury  to  an  animal  he  picks  it  up,  puts 
it  in  the  harrel,  and  when  the  harrel  is  full  he  hauls  it  to  the  dumping 
ground.  In  this  v/ay  this  particular  farmer  keeps  his  pla.ce  clear  of  these  oh- 
jectionahle  livestock  trouhlemakers . 

Cleaning  up  livestock  premises  is  to  some  extent  a  hahit.     If  a  person 
gets  in  the  hahit  of  picking  up  these  ohjects  most  likely  to  cause  livestock 
injury  and  placing  them  out  of  the  general  passageway  —  that  person  is  saf e- 
g^oarding  his  animals  from  injury  and  keeping  money  in  his  pocket  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  replace  injured  or  maimed  livestock. 

I  could  tell  you  stories  of  fine  horses  heing  cut  hy  loose  harhed  wire 
in  a  pasture,  of  a  m.ule  that  cut  her  hack  badly  hy  rolling  on  a  piece  of  hroken 
horseahoe,  of  a  f-ine  milk  cow  that  ruined  her  udder  on  an  old  empty,  jagged 
flour  harrel.    But  the  majority  of  you  listeners  already  Icnow  stories  similar 
to  these.     Unfortunately,  some  of  you  have  already  had  the  experience,  and 
others  of  you  are  apt  to  have  it  unless  you  keep  the  livestock  premises  clear 
of  these  trouhle  starters. 

It  isn't  often  that  I  ask  you  listeners  to  do  something  vvhile  you  are 
in  the  middle  of  a  program,  hut  I'm  going  to  change  the  order  at  this  time  and 
make  OM  REQUEST.     Gftt  a  calendar  if  there  is  one  in  reach.     It  may  not  he 
convenient  for  you  to  clean  up  the  livestock  premises  to-day  or  even  to-morrow, 
hut  if  you'll  glance  over  the  calendar  at  the  end  of  this  prograjn  and  then 
draw  a  hig  circle  around  the  day  set  aside  for  the  clean-up  campaign  —  that 
will  help  to  hring  the  matter  to  your  attention  again,  and  a  reminder  is  all 
that  is  necessary  in  most  cases.    A  large  majority  of  you  livestock  producers 
understand  the  value  of  these  clean-up  campaigns,  and  many  of  you  malce  a 
practice  of  keeping  your  places  cleaned  up,  and  you're  to  he  commended  for 
such  work.     Tiiis  hroadcast  at  this  particular  time  is  simply  to  remind  you 
that  spring  is  approaching,  and  that  it  won't  he  long  until  old  animals  that 
have  heen  housed  all  v;inter  will  he  turned  out  in  the  lots  and  in  the  pastures. 

\71ien  this  happens  these  animals  that  have  heen  shut  in  most  of  the 
winter  are  going  to  play,  run,  kick  up  their  heels,  and  gallop  ahout  over  the 
lots  and  pastures.    You  know  how  they  act.    And  in  this  moment  of  exhilaration 
they  are  apt  to  overlook  a  hoard  with  an  old  nail  sticking  up  through  it,  a 
loose  piece  of  harhed  wire,  an  old  "box,  or  a  jagged  log  over  in  a  corner  of 
the  premises.     I've  seen  animals  go  places  on  these  spring  canters  that  they 
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never  see  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  that's  why  the  territory  they 
use  for  their  spring  playgroiind  should  he  clear  of  these  objects  I've  "been 
talking  ah out. 

In  addition  to  the  older  animals  that  use  the  spring  season  for  limber- 
ing up,  we  have  the  thousands  of  young  colts,  young  calves,  young  pigs,  young 
puppies  and  so  on  coming  out  into  the  open  lots  and  fields  for  their  first 
time.     liThat  a  pity  it  is  to  see  a  beautiful  calf,  or  a  frolicking  colt  limping 
around  with  a  very  sore  foot  because  some  one  left  a:i  old  board  with  a  nail 
in  it  lying  out  in  the  horse  lot. 

Young  animals  are  not  trained  in  the  ways  of  the  world  when  they  walk 
into  the  horse  lot  for  the  first  time  on  a  beautiful  spring  morning,  and  like 
children,  they  learn  in  many  instances  through  the  tr ial-and-error  method. 
That's  all  right  provided  the  error  is  not  so  great  as  to  cause  serious  injury 
or  perhaps  loss.     Let  me  give  you  an  example.     I  have  a  friend  here  in  Wash- 
ington who  came  from  the  Eluegrass  region  down  in  old  Kentucliy.     He  has  a 
little  boy  about  5  years  old  and  being  a  good  father  he  got  the  boy  a  young 
Collie  pup.     The  other  day  the  pup  went  to  sleep  on  the  edge  of  a  high  step, 
and  during  his  dreams  rolled  off  and  do'vvn  onto  a  concrete  floor  quite  a 
distance  below.     It  was  first  thought  his  leg  was  broken,  but  later  investiga- 
tions revealed  only  a  bad  sprain.     Of  course,   that  pup  will  likely  remember 
that  it  hurts  to  get  a  fall,  but  many  young  animals  will  not  be  that  fortunate 
at  the  end  of  their  first  error  —  therefore,  remove  any  dangerous  obstacles 
from  places  frequented  by  livestock.     Don't  depend  on  them  to  take  care  of 
themselves.     They  can  do  that  in  most  cases,  but  why  talce  a  chance  on  losing 
an  animal  or  having  one  injured  by  some  object  that  can  be  removed  from  their 
pastiore  or  feed  lot  in  a  few  moments? 

I've  been  talking  to  you  to-day  about  cleaning  up  livestock  premises 
this  spring.    Next  Monday  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  about  cleaning  up  parasites 
both  on  and  in  general  farm  animals. 

There  is  no  publication  telling  how  to  pick  up  rusty  nails,  old  boards, 
shaxp  rocks,  and  so  on.    You'll  just  have  to  work  out  that  for  yourself. 

However,  I  do  want  to  remind  you  that  the  calendar  you  are  perhaps 
holding  in  your  hand,  is  there  for  a  purpose.     MAHK  THAT  SPRING  CLEAIT-UP  DAY 
NOW,  AND  MARK  IT  WITH  A  BI(J  CIRCLE  SO'yOU  WON'T  FORGET  IT. 

Don't  take  chances  with  livestock.     It's  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry, 
and  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine  in  many  instances. 


CLOSING  ANNOUITCEIviEITT;      Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to  Your 

Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  broadcast  a  livestock  program  from  Station  ^  

in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Don't  forget 
to  mark  your  calendar.     Draw  a  big  circle  around  the  spring  clean-up  day. 

Tnrtf 
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YOUR  FASI/I  HEPORTER  AT  WASHIITC-TOIT  Wednesday,  March  13,  1931. 

mi  FOR  PIBLICATIOIT 
SPEAKING  TB/IE:     10  Minutes.  ALL  REGIOl-IS. 

BROOD II'TG-  CHICKENS 

ANI'TOUNCEI.!EI^n:     Every  V/ednesday  Yovix  u'asliington  Farm  Reporter  broadcasts  a 

POULTRY  program  from  Station   in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture.  The  suhject  for  this  occasion  is  BROODING  CHICKENS. 
All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 


On  a  recent  holiday  I  visited  the  poultry  department  of  the  United 
States  Animal  Husbandry  Experiment  Farm  at  Beltsville,  Maryland.     I  found  our 
poultry  friends,  Mr.  A.  R.  Lee  and  Joe  Q,uinn,  with  their  sleeves  rolled  up 
working  away  filling  incubators  with  nice,  fresh  hen  eggs.  TiilSSf  work  had  to  be 
done  on  Monday  of  each  week. 

They  ma^'-  have  been  slightly  peeved  for  having  to  work  on  a  holiday,  but 
they're  both  good  natured  and  seem  to  be  thoroughly  wrapped  up  in  their  work  so 
it  wasn't  long  until  I  had  the  spirit  myself,  and  was  actually  helping  fill 
incubators. 

After  the  rush  was  over  and  we  had  a  little  breathing  spell,  I  got  to 
talking  to  Mr.  Lee  about  brooding  chickens,  and  we  load  quite  an  interesting 
set-to  up  on  top  of  some  empty  egg  cases. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  people  that  the  old  hen  is  still  responsible 
for  the  brooding  of  millions  of  chicks  in  this  co"antry  every  year.    However,  as 
Mr.  Lee  points  out,  artificial  brooding  is  becoming  more  and  m.ore  popular  on 
farms  as  well  as  in  comraercial  plants. 

Brooding,  by  the  v}ay,  is  one  of  the  hardest  phases  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry and  the  place  where  greatest  losses  are  apt  to  occur. 

the      According  to  Mr.  Lee,  it's  necessary  to  replace  from  ^5        60  per  cent 
ofy'laying  flock  every  year  with  pullets  if  poultrymen  expect  to  make  the  most 
from  their  vocation.    Under  normal  conditions  it  will  take  1,000  baby  chicks  in 
the  spring  to  turn  out  say  UOO  pullets  in  the  fall.    You  can  see,  therefore, 
that  brooding  chickens  for  replacement  alone  is  an  enormous  task  in  this  country, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  broilers,  fryers,  and  roasters  we  use  for  eating. 
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Excepting  the  old  hen,  the  most  common  method  of  "brooding  chickens  now 
is  perhaps  the  colony  "brooder  house.     This  was  originally  a  commercial  method, 
"but  it  has  proved  so  successful  that  nearly  every  farmer  who  gives  careful  at- 
tention to  poultry  now  has  a  colony  hrooder  house  and  many  farms  have  more  than 
one  house. 

One  advantage  of  a  coloioy  "brooder  house  is  that  it  permits  the  entire 
season's  chick  supply  to  "be  brooded  at  one  time.     This,  of  course,  saves  la"bor, 
time,  and  quite  a  "bit  of  trou"ble.     It  also  ena"bles  the  farmer  to  have  a  uniform 
flock  from  the  standpoint  of  siz;e  and  age,  and  permits  the  "brooding  of  a  large 
num'ber  of  early  hatched  chicks. 

Of  co-arse,  commercial  poultrjonen  find  colony  brooder  houses  very  sat- 
isfactory in  brooding  their  flocks. 

I  asked  Mr.  Lee  what  kind  of  heat  is  generally  used  in  these  colony 
brooders,  and  he  replied  that  coal  stoves  are  generally  used. 

However,  there  is  a  growing  use  of  electricity  in  brooding  chickens, 
and  a  considerable  use  of  oil,  especially  in  the  milder  sections  of  the  country. 
Coal  brooders  are  especially  satisfactory  in  the  colder  sections  while  electric 
brooders  require  the  least  labor  and  attention,  and  seem  to  give  best  results 
where  the  temperature  during  the  brooding  period  does  not  go  below  freezing. 

Mr.  Lee  said  that  the  long  hot-v/ater-pipe  brooders  were  coming  back 
into  use  again  in  some  sections.     The  trouble  with  this  kind  of  brooder  house 
Was  that  the  soil  around  them  soon  became  full  of  disease  germs  and  the  chicks 
developed  leg  weakness  and  other  ailments.     However,  we  can  use  these  brooders 
now  because  we  know  how  to  control  leg  weakness  and  how  to  raise  chicks  in 
confinement  and  still  keep  them  free  from  disease.    For  instance,  instead  of 
the  small,  outside  dirt  yard  we  can  now  have  concrete  or  wire-floored  yards 
which  Can  be  kept  sanitary. 

The  colony  brooder  was  developed  during  the  time  when  we  were  having 
trouble  with  the  hot-water-pipe  brooder.     It  proved  so  satisfactory  that  it  has 
"been  retained  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  methods  of  brooding. 

Along  with  the  colony-brooder  development  came  other  new  things  in 
brooding  chicks.    Tor  instance,  thousands  of  chicks  are  now  brooded  for  a  few 
weeks  on  wire-screen  floors  before  they  are  allowed  to  set  foot  on  soil.  This 
is  to  prevent  chicks  from  picking  up  various  infections  from  droppings  and 
from  contaminated  soil. 

It  has  also  been  found  possible  to  raise  chicks  without  sunlight,  al- 
though sunlight  is  still  highly  recommended.     Cod-liver  oil,  which  is  a  good 
sunlight  substitute,  can  be  used  with  satisfactory  results  where  chicks  are 
brooded  in  confinement  without  sunlight. 
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Many  problems  of  chick  management  become  greatly  intensified  when  chicks 
are  raised  in  close  confinement.     Crowding,  toe  picking,  and  feather  picking 
are  just  a  few  of  the  worst.     Every  condition  must  he  just  right  to  raise 
chicks  in  close  confinement,  and  that's  why  wire-screen  floors,  cod-liver  oil, 
and  other  precautionary  measures  are  recommended  where  chicks  are  hrooded  and 
raised  in  close  confinement. 

The  outdoor  raising  or  brooding  of  chicks  does  not  present  such  a  hard 
prohlem  provided  the  soil  is  clean,  and  the  general  surroundings  are  kept  in 
a  sanitary  condition.     Chicks  outdoors  on  a  clean  soil  are  ahle  to  take  care 
of  minor  deficiencies  in  rations  or  management  V7hile,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
confined  chicks  must  he  handled  just  right. 

Battery  hrooders  were  introduced  a  few  years  ago  and  have  hecome  quite 
widely  distributed  on  poultry  farms.  Battery  brooding  is  an  intensive  method 
of  brooding  great  numbers  of  chicks  in  a  very  small  space. 

Mr.  Lee  told  me  that  battery  brooding  was  especially  adapted  to  the 
holding  of  chicks  for  short  periods  of,  say,  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  and  also 
for  the  production  of  winter  broilers.    Battery  brooders  are  used  to  best 
advantage  in  connection  with  other  methods  of  brooding.    The  chicks  can  be  kept 
for  three  weeks  on  the  wire-floored  battery  brooder  and  then  transferred  to 
colony  brooder  houses  or  other  types  of  brooders.    Mr.  Lee  spoke  of  one 
poultryman  who  is  getting  good  results  by  keeping  chicks  in  a  battery  brooder 
for  three  weeks  and  then  transferring  them  to  a  colon;^  brooder  and  keeping 
them  there  until  they  are  ready  to  be  housed  in  a  cheap  shelter. 

Chicks  have  a  tendency  to  crowd  into  dark  corners  at  night.  This,  can 
be  prevented  in  at  least  two  different  ways. 

First,  if  electricity  is  available,  burn  a  very  dim  light  in  the  brooder 
house  during  the  night.     This  will  enable  the  chicks  to  find  their  way  to  the 
brooder  instead  of  crowding  in  the  corners. 

Second,  teach  chicks  to  roost  at  an  early  age  by  placing  low  roosts 
right  up  next  to  the  brooder. 

Mr.  Lee  gave  me  a  great  many  other  pointers  on  brooding  chicks,  but  my 
time  will  not  permit  a  further  discussion  of  that  subject  at  this  time. 

The  majority  of  you  poultry  raisers  l.cnow  the  importance  of  such  things 
as  temperature,  ventilation,  sanitation,  humidity,  and  so  on  in  the  brooding  of 
chicks.     If  your  mind  is  a  little  rusty  on  some  of  these  points  of  brooding 
or  if  you  desire  new  information  on  the  brooding  problem  in  general  ask  for  a 
copy  of  Farmers'  B^alletin  No.  1538-F,  on  DJCUBATIOIT  AlH)  BROODIITG  OF  CHICKS. 
This  bulletin  talces  up  the  incubation  and  brooding  of  chicks  from  nearly  every 
angle  and  for  all  parts  of  the  country.     It  contains  information  for  hatching 
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and  "brooding  chicks  with  the  old  pecking  hen,  and  for  the  commercial  hatchery- 
raan  with  raaminoth  incuoators  and  large  brooders.  A  postal  card  v/ill  Toring  this 
"bulletin  to  your  mail  "box. 

***** 

CLO S IITG  AITITOIMCMENT :     This  closes  the  iVashington  Farm  Reporter  program  "broad- 
cast from  Station   in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Department  of 

Agriculture.     W^ite  this  station  or  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  V/ashington,  D.  C  ,  if  you  want  a  copy  of  Farmers'  E^'olletin  ITo.  1538-F,  on 
li^TCIBATION  AIID  5R00DIHG  OF  CHICKETS. 
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"^^UH  FAEM  REPORTER  AT  V/ASHIITGTON 


;    .  i4AK  1 6  1931  -K 

Friday,  March, £0^.1931 .  - 


(NOT  JOR  PIXBLICATIOU) 


SPEAKING  TB/iE:     10  Minutes. 


ANNOUNCEi'/iENT;    And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  here  is  Your  Farm  Reporter  at 
Washington.    He's  teen  talking  again  with  his  friend,  Dr.  J.  C.  McDowell,  vet- 
eran dairjrman  in  the  Bureau  of  Daii-y  Industrj^  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.     Now,  he's  going  to  pass  on  to  you  some  of  Dr.  McDowell's  re- 
marks aloout  grade  and  purelored  dairy  cows.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 


Dr.  McDowell,  as  you  know,  is  chief  of  the  dairy  herd- improvement  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry. 

And  as  such,  he  supervises  the  compiling  of  records  made  hy  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dtiiry  cows  in  all  parfct?  of  the  United  States. 

Well,  some  time  ago.  Dr.  McDowell's  staff  compared  the  records  of  7^,000 
grade  cows  with  the  records  of  36,000  pui'elDred  cows  —  110,000  cows  in  all. 
The  records  were  all  for  the  same  year,  and  they  came  from  all  sections  of  the 
co-untry.    Four  "oreeds  —  Holsteins,  Jerseys,  Guernseys,  and  Ayr  shires  —  were 
represented. 

Now,  here  are  the  results: 

On  the  average,  the  puretreds  won  out  over  the  grades,  "by  the  following 
margins:     11  per  cent  in  production  of  milk;  9  P©^  cent  in  "butterfat;  and  15 
per  cent  in  income  returned  over  cost  of  feed. 

Therefore,  the  purehreds  seem  to  he,  unquestionably,  a  jump  or  two  ahead 
of  the  grade  cov/s. 

Hov/ever,   it  may  seem  surprising  to  some  of  you  that  they  were  not  farther 
ahead.    V/ell,  the  "big  reason  why  they  aren ' t  is  simply  this,  according  to  Dr. 
McDowell:     The  grades  were  culled  very  closely,  while  the  puretreds  were  not. 

Then  Dr.  McDowell  told  me  a  stor;'-.     It  is  a  true  story,  and  it  is  hardly 
a  complete  story  as  yet  —  "but  here  it  is,   in  his  ov/n  words: 

"One  day  as  I  was  working  in  ray  office,"  he  "began,  "a  young  m.an  came  in 
to  see  me  —  a  very  "bright,  f  ine-at)pearing  young  man,  by  the  v/a~3''.     He  introduced 
himself  and  announced  that  he  was  a  Hindoo.     He  v/as  brought  up  in  India,  "but  had 
come  to  this  country  for  an  education  and  was  a  gradv^te  of  the  University  of 
California. 
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"He  told  2ie  he  was  very  much  interested  in  Dairy  Herd-Improvement 
Association  work;  and  he  had  been  thinlcing  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  intro- 
duce the  Dairy  Herd-Impr ovement  Association  into  India. 

"Well,  I  started  to  tell  him  what  I  could;  but  before  I  had  gone  very 
far,  I  naturally  mentioneeL  culling;  and  along  with  it,  the  desirability  of 
sending  the  low  producers  to  the  butcher. 

"When  I  came  to  this  point,  he  stopped  me.    He  reminded  me  that  in  India 
the  cow  is  sacred;  no  Hindoo  could  ever  kill  a  cow.    All  cows,  regardless  of 
their  production,  must  live  out  their  natural  lives. 

"Well,  this  problem  was  a  stunner.  What  would  you  advise  in  a  c?.se  of 
this  sort?    I  didn't  know,  but  I  did  happen  to  think  of  a  story. 

"It  was  a  story  told  by  an  .\merican  missionary  who  had  just  returned  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  from  India.    The  missionary  told  about  all  animals  being 
sacred:     sheep,  hogs,  even  mice  and  rats,  as  well  as  cows.    Well,  you  can  imagine 
what  a  problem  developed  when  one  village  was  over-run  by  rats.     There  seemed 
to  be  nothing  to  do  but  try  to  get  along  with  the  pests.    However,  as  the  rat 
population  kept  increasing,  the  Hindoos  becane  desperate.    They  finally  built 
hugh  box  traps,  and  they  caught  rats  by  the  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands. 

"B-at  even  then,  the  rats  could  not  be  killed.  And  so,  the  people  had 
another  happy  thought.  One  dark  night,  the  men  carried  all  the  boxes  over  to 
the  borders  of  another  Hindu  village,  and  set  the  rats  loose." 

Dr.  McDowell  paused  long  enough  to  smile.     "I  wondered,"  he  remarked,"  if 
we  couldn't  solve  the  cow  problem  in  much  the  same  way.    And  I  did  suggest  that 
they  might  turn  their  cull  cows  loose  in  the  mountain  districts  and  let  them 
forage  for  themsleves. 

"However,  this  met  with  the  savie  objection.     The  coMs  would  not  find  enough 
to  eat,  and  they  would  die,  and  the  res-oonsibility  would  rest  upon  the  Hindoos." 

"Well,  how  did  you  figure  it  out?"    I  asked  him,  as  he  paused  again. 

4.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^         ^  -^^^^^^  inspiration,"  he  replied.     "It  came  to  me 

that  the  problem  in  India  is  almost  identical  with  the  problem  of  -otu-ebred 
livestock _^breeders  in  this  country.     There  has  been  very  little  culling  and 
killing  01  purebred  cows.     To  the  purebred  breeder,  the  pedigree  is  almost 
sacred     Yet,  these  men  have  built  up  their  herds  to  a  high  point,  and  they  have 
done  It  almost  entirely  through  breeding  alone. 

"Tlirough  breeding  alone,  the  purebreds  excel  the  grades  by  11  per  cent 
m  milk  production,  9  per  cent  in  butterfat,  and  I5  per  cent  in  income  returned 
over  cost  of  feed.  " 

^^"^  improve  our  herds  to  such  a  degree  by  breeding  alone,  why 
can't  the  Hindoo  people  improve  their  herds  in  the  same  way? 
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"I  put  the  question  to  the  young  nan.    After  some  discussion, he  said, 
"It's  a  go.     I  believe  we  can  do  in  India  what  your  breeding  purebreds  have  done 

in  -Lhis  country.    TTe  can't  kill  the  cows  that  are  culled  out  but  we  can  hitch 

them  to  a  plow  or  let  them  live  on  a  low-^feed  ration,  and  we  '570N'T  BEESD  THB;I." 

Now,  that  is  the  story.     It  is  not  complete,  because  Dr.  McDowell  has 
not  yet  heard  from  the  yo\ang  nan.    He  expects,  however,  to  hear  most  any  day 
that  a  wideawake  Dairy  Herd-Improvement  Association  has  been  established  in 
India  and  that  it  is  functioning  successfully,  despite  the  fact  tha,t  low- 
producers  cannot  be  sent  to  the  butcher. 

The  moral  to  his  story,  hov;ever,  is  not  that  breeding  alone  is  sufficient. 
Herds  may  be  built  up  simply  by  breeding,  combined  with  good  feeding;  but  the 
process  can  be  greatly  speeded  up  if  close  culling  is  added. 

Such  a  system  is  necessary  in  India;  but  there  is  nothing  in  our  religion 
which  forbids  sending  low-producing  cows  to  the  butcher. 

"From  a  further  study  of  the  records  of  these  36,000  pui'ebreds  of  the 
four  breeds,  we  found  a  very  interesting  fact.    We  found  that  we  could  cull  out 
the    lov/est-producing  10  per  cent  of  each  breed,  and  send  them  to  the  butcher, 
without  disposing  of  any  profitable  cows.     In  fact,  culling  out  the  lowest 
10  per  cent  would  increase,  rather  than  decrease,  profits.     It  would  eliirdnate 
many  cows  which  are  actually  eating  their  heads  off." 

AIJrlOUNCa'IMT ;    Ladies  and  gentleinen,  you  have  been  listening  to  Jour  Farm 
Reporter  at  TTashington.    He  asks  me  to  remind  you  of  that  bulletin  called,  "Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Associations,  and  Stories  the  Records  Tell."     It  is  Farmers' 

Bulletin  Uo.  iGok .    Write  for  your  copy  either  to  Station  ,  or  direct  to 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculti^re  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


port.     As  usual,  he  has  visited  scientists  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  get  timely  tips  on  topics  of  interest  and  value.     Today,  the  sub- 
yAiect  is  that  lawn  of  yours  And  here  is  what  they  say  about  it   _  •.  ;^ 
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I  have  found  a  good  way  to  fight  weeds  in  the  lawn. 


The  pasture  and  fine  turf  specialists  of  the  United  St Trtmaa-t-^^-^e^^^' 
Agriculture,  are  the  men  who  told  me  about  it. 

yew  people  seem  to  realize,  these  men  say,  that  one  of  the  very  best 
ways  to  get  ahea.d  of  the  weeds  is  to  fertilize  the  lawn.    Properly  fertilized 
grass  "comes  back"  and  runs  out  the  weeds. 

Of  course,  suitable  soil  and  good  drainage  are  very  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  lawn.  But  the  specialists  say  that  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try it  takes  constant  attention  to  maintain  even  a  fair  lavm. 

^\nd  regardless  of  the  kind  of  soil,  most  lawns  need  an  occasional  appli- 
cation of  some  good  fertilizer.     Thoroughly  rotted  stable  manure  is  a  first- 
rate  fertilizer  for  grass,   if  the  manure  is  not  coarse.     Manure  well  composted 
with  sod  and  leaf  mold  and  sifted  before  using  makes  a  good  dressing  for  the 
lawn.    But  never  put  on  coarse  ma,nure  or  humus  dressings  until  after  the  end  of 
the  growing  sea,son. 


Grass  lilie  other  plants  most  often  needs  the  Big  Three  of  plant  foods, 
potash,  phosphdnis  and  nitrogen. 


The  forage  ctgv  men  advise  four  or  five  pounds  of  muriate  of  sulpha.te  of 
potash  and  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  superphosphate  to  each  1,000  square  feet  of 
lawn  once  every  two  or  three  years. 


There  are  som::  soils  in  the  country/  which  have  plenty  of  'ohosphate,  and 
potash;  but  there  arc  not  many.     The  safest  thing  to  do  in  fertilizing  a  lawn  is 
to  first  take  cr.rc  of  the  phosphate  and  potash  needs.     The  addition  of  those 
fertilizer  materials  won't  do  anv  harm  even  if  the  soil  is  one  of  the  favored 
ones  which  have  enough  of  those  foods. 

After  that,  the  nitrogen  becomes  the  important  thing  to  look  after. 

In  adding  nitrogen,   the  specialists  suggest,   it  is  a  good  idea  to  mix 
some  such  materials  as  cottonseed  meal,  or  activated  sludge,  or  castor  meal  with 
the  sulphate  or  artnonia  or  nitrate  of  soda.    The  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate 
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of  ammonia,   thev  explain,  are  forms  of  nitrogen  which  act  quickly.     They  put  that 
dark  green  color  in  the  grass  in  a  few  days.     To  keep  it  there >  you  need  some- 
thing like  cottonseed  meal  or  some  other  fertilizer  material  which  supplies  the 
nitrogen  more  slowly,  and  lasts  longer,  than  those  purer  forms  of  nitrogen. 
"But  there  is  another  reason  for  mixing  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of 
soda  with'.more  slowly-acting  materials,   such  as  cottonseed  meal,  and  that  is  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  "burning.    Used  hy  themselves,  the  quick-acting  fertilizers 
are  often  too  strong. 

After  you  put  the  fertilizer  on,  they  say  water  the  lawn  thoroughly,  so 
as  to  wash  the  fertilizer  off  the  "blades  of  grass  and  carry  it  down  into  the 
soil . 

The  fertilizer  is  applied  three  times  during  the  growing  season. 

Speaking  of  watering,  however,  these  men  point  out  that  most  of  us  water 
the  lawn  at  the  wrong  time.  But  they  are  not  at  all  optimistic  ahout  us  chang- 
ing our  wa5'"s. 

Most  of  us  water  the  lawn  after  work  in  the  evening,  and  in  man-/  sections 
the  grass  stays  wet  all  night  and  up  to  nine  or  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
In  that  way,  tho  grass  is  wet  more  than  half  the  time.     That  mak:es  conditions 
right  for  the  sjrcad  of  some  of  the  important  diseases  of  lawn  grasses.  In 
many  cases,   such  diseases  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  mang^-looking  grass  crop  in 
some  folks  yards. 

These  turf  experts  advise  watering  in  the  morning  for  "best  results.  "But 
they  admit  that  most  of  lawns  will  probahly  continue  to  be  watered  late  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  when  most  convenient  to  the  waterer.     But  from  the  view- 
point of  the  good  of  the  grass,  the  morning  watering  is  much  better. 

It  is  better  to  v;atcr  less  often  and  more  thoroughly  than  many  people 
do.     The  forage  crop  specialists  suggest  giving  the  lawn  a  good  long  soaking, 
once  or  twice  a  week,   instead  of  a  light  sprinkling  every  day.     Grass  roots 
normally  strike  comparatively  deep  into  the  soil,  and  when  sprinkled  lightly  the 
moisture  gets  dovm  only  a  short  distance.     That  causes  greater  development  of 
the  roots  near  the  surface  and  weakens  the  lower  roots  and  makes  the  grass  plants 
more  likely  to  be  damaged  b.y  adverse  conditions  at  the  surface. 

Of  course,  the  comiTion  lawn  grasses  are  not  particularly  shade-loving. 
And  to  get  a  good  lawn  in  dense  shade  under  trees  andshrabs  is  no  easy  job. 

However,  the  specialists  sa^^^  that  even  the  common  lawn  grasses  can  be 
made  to  thrive  reasonablv  well  in  light  shade  if  given  the  proper  treatment. 

the  chief  items  in  the  proper  treatment  is  thorough  watering  and  . 
liberal  use  of  fertilizers.     Water  and  fertilizers  will  help  to  overcom.e  the  evil 
effect  of  shade  to  some  extent. 

And  even  on  a  sunny  lawn,  if  the  soil  really  lacks  the  main  plant  foods, 
the  grass  7?on't  last  long  ^7ithout  fertilizers  being  added. 

I  asked  these  men  how  often  to  mow  the  lawn,     Tliey  told  me  that  .-ood 
turf  needs  cutting  often.     "But  they  wouldn't  say  twice  -  a  week.     They  say  that 


s  - 


is  a  question  of  the  height  of  the  grpss  rather  than  any  strict  time  schedule. 
Ordinarily,  tetter  not  let  the  grass  get  more  than  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches 
high  before  you  cut.     ^\nd  when  you  cut  it,  don't  cut  it  shorter  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.     YThen  you  cut  it  shorter  than  that,  it  is  too  much  shock. 

And  as  for  rolling,  they  don't  consider  that  very  important.     When  grass 
plants  are  heaved  partly  out  of  the  ground  hy  .^ost,   the  roller  sometimes  comes 
in  handy  for  pushing;  them  hack  into  place.     But  ordinarily,  most  lawns  don't  need 
rolling. 

I  asked  them  ahout  chemical  sprays  for  lawn  weeds,  hut  they  weren't  very 
enthusiastic.  In  the  main,  they  say,  chemicals  have  not  given  satisfactory  re- 
sul  t  s . 

The  remedv  for  the  weed  prohlem  is  to  make  conditions  as  favoraole  for 
the  grasses.     One  of  the  hest  things  along  that  line  is  the  use  of  fertilizers 
to  stimulate  the  grasses  to  crowd  out  the  weeds. 

****** * 

AMOUI'T CEM51TT :     Your  farm  reporter  at  '7ashington  has  just  hrou^t  you  some  hints 
on  the  care  of  the  lawn  from  the  Forage  Crop  division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.     Station   ^presents  this  talk  in  cooperation  y/ith 

the  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture, 


Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes.  All  Regions 

OFEIvTIITG  AHi-TOUlTCErvBI'JT ;     Every  Wednesday  morning  Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter 
interviews  a  poultry  specialist  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 

Industry  and  then  broadcasts  the  results  of  that  interview  over  Station  

in   .     The  subject  today  is  GR0\7ING  HEALTHY  CHICKS,  and  now  the 

Reporter  reports, 

— ooOoo — 

Folks,   I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  today  about  growing 
healthy  chicks.       I  visited  a  commercial  hatchery  over  in  Maryland  the  other 
day  ajid  was  informed  by  the  hatcheryman  that  about  one-fourth  of  all  the 
baby  chicks  hatched  in  the  United  States  die  before  they  are  six  months  old. 

That's  a  tremendous  loss,  and  remember  that  it  occurs  after  poult rymen 
have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  breeding  up  better  birds,  producing  good  eggs, 
and  operating  incubators.     In  other  words,  it^s  a  loss  that  occurs  after  a 
lot  of  hard  work  has  already  been  done. 

I  thought  there  must  be  some  good  rea.son  for  this  great  baby-chick 
loss,  and  I  wanted  to  find  out  what  it  is  and  then  tell  you  people  about  it, 
so  I  went  in  search  of  my  poultry  friend  Mr.  A.  R.  Lee  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

He  says  that  we  are  hatching  eggs  today  by  the  thousands  in  large 
commercial  hatcheries  whereas  most  of  the  baby  chicks  were  formerly  hatched 
by  the  old  sett  in'  hen. 

Uov;  this  concentration  of  thousands  of  eggs  from  different  farms  and 
even  from  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  hatching  cf  thousands 
of  chicks  at  one  hatchery  and  often  at  the  same  time,  have  xindoubtedly  had 
something  to  do  with  the  spread  of  disease.      However,  we  can't  blame  the 
hatchery  because  the  hatchery  is  the  modern  way  of  turning  out  "baby  chicks. 
It's  just  a  natural  part  of  our  machine  age,  and  the  efficient  way  we  have 
of  doing  things  today, 

"What  we  need  to  do,"  said  Mr,  Lee,   "is  to  learn  to  grow  out  these 
baby  chicks  without  losing  so  many  of  them." 


Hor  can  it  be  done?"  I  asked. 
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"T'ell,"  he  said,  "a  great  many  poultrymen  are  practicing  a  plan  they 

call  c-Ho:"  i-zl;iLtky  chicks." 

"All  right,"  I  said,   "tell  me  about  it." 

"It  started  in  the  East,"  he  hegan,   "hut  has  since  spread  to  other 
sections  of  the  country  and  is  applicable  to  any  section,  or  any  farm. 

"There  are  two  main  objectives  in  the  "grow-healthy-chicks "  caiiraaign. 

"First,  to  reduce  the  loss  of  young  chicks,  and 

"Second,  to  grow  and  develop  better  pullets." 

"According  to  Mr.  Lee  this  "grow-healthy-chicks"  idea  is  very  popular 
in  the  sections  where  it  has  been  tried  because  it  is  simple,  easy  to  put  into 
practice  c!,nd  follow,  and  because  definite  results  can  be  seen  where  these 
practices  are  followed. 

Are  you  listeners  acquainted  with  the  grow-healthy-chicks  program? 
Naturally  I  can't  hear  your  answers  to  that  question  so  I'll  Just  play  safe 

by  running  over  oh,  let  me  see  1*11  take  the  Missouri  plan  of  growing 

healthy  chicks  and  tell  you  about  that  because  this  plan  is  applicable  to 
GEIJERAL  'FaFZI  FLOCKS  regardless  of  whether  you  have  50  or  500  baby  chicks. 

There  are  6  points  in  the  Missouri  plan,  and  here  they  are: 

First,  get  clean  chicks  in,  say,  March  or  April. 

Second,  raise  these  chicks  on  fresh  ground. 

Third,  use  clean  brooder  houses. 

Foijxth,  feed  a  G-ROrai'G  EATIOU. 

Fifth,  brood  each  hatch  separately,  and 

Sixth,  separate  the  cockerels  from  the  pullets  as  soon  as  the  sexes 
can  be  determined. 

Every  point  that  I  mentioned  is  simple,  yet  it's  important,  and  can  be 
put  into  effect  in  almost  any  farm  flock. 

I  should  explain  that  some  of  the  commercial  poultry  States  have  more 

than  6  steps  in  their  programs,  but  the  grow-healthy-chicks  programs  all 
eventually  come  down  to  the  same  principle,  which  is:     "Start  with  clean  chicks, 
and  then  keep  them  clean,  give  them  a  CHAUCS  to  be  healthy,  and  they  will  be." 

Take  for  instance,  cleaJi  ground.    Mr.  Lee  says  that  very  few  people 
actually  r  ealize  the  value  of  CLEAIT  ground  in  the  production  of  baby  chicks. 
He  says  there  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  growth  and  death  rate  of  chicks 
raised  on  clean  gro-ond  as  compared  to  similar  chicks  raised  on  ground  where 
chickens  Imve  previously  ranged.     I  might  explain  here  that  clean  ground  means 
a  ground  free  from  disease  germs  that  attack  and  cause  the  death  of  young 
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chicks.     Since  most  of  these  germs  in  their  various  forms  come  from  chickens 
in  one  v'ay  or  another,  it's  reasonaole  to  "believe  that  keeping  chickens  off 
of  certain  patches  of  ground  prevents  this  ground  from  hecomin^;  infested  v.'ith 
such  germs.        If  hahy  chicks  are  therefore,  placed  on  clean  ground  where 
they  can  have  a.t  least  an  even  chance  with  these  germs,  they  are  more  apt  to 
thrive  and  live  than  if  placed  on  ground  previously  used  by  chickens  and  v;hich 
may  "be  literally  full  of  germs  and  parasite  eggs. 

I  v.'as  told  "by  Mr.  Lee  that  most  of  these  disease  germs  that  live  in 
the  soil  caxr}-  over  from  one  season  to  the  next,  "but  that  they  depend  on  a 
"crop"  of  chickens  each  year  to  supply  them  with  food  and  nourishment.  His 
plan  is  to  starve  them  to  death  and  get  rid  of  them  in  that  manner  "by  not 
growing  chickens  of  any  kind  on  that  soil  for  at  least  one  full  season,  and 
for  best  results  it  should  "be  left  for  tv.-o  seasons. 

I  told  you  a  moment  ago  that  there  were  two  main  o'ojectives  in  these 
groy.'-health3--chicks  programs.     First,  to  reduce  chick  losses,  and  second,  to 
produce  oettcr  pullets, 

llov  according  to  the  old  adage,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,  so  let's  take  an  actual  case  and  see  if  it  really  pays  to  follov/  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  grow-healthy-chicks  program, 

I.'issouri  has  a  good  program  and  we've  already  talked  about  it  so  let's 
see  if  it  pays  to  follow  the  grow-healthy-chicks  rules  in  the  "show  me"  State, 

Yes,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  pays  to  follow  the  grow-healthy-chicks 
rules  in  producing  or  raising  chickens  in  Missouri,  "because  I'm  looking  at 
their  fi-ures  and  records  which  tell  this  story: 

Flocks  kept  under  ordinary  rearing  methods  produced  an  average  of  14? 
eggs  a  hen  per  year,     Floclcs  vvhere  the  grow-healthy-chicks  plan  was  followed 
produced  on  an  average  of  165  eggs  a  hen  per  year.     That's  a  difference  of 
18  eggs  a  hen  per  year  in  favor  of  the  grow-healthy-chicks  program.    But  tha.t's 
not  all.     Let's  open  the  pockefbook  and  look  inside  for  results  in  dolla,rs 
and  cents.      Poultry  produced  under  ordinary  rea-ring  conditions  produced  an 
income  over  cost  of  feed  of  $1.85  a  hen  per  year  as  compared  to  a  production 
of  $2.65  per  hen  v/here  the  "birds  were  reared  under  the  grow-healthy-chicks 
program.    So,  you  can  sec  that  the  growr-healthy-chicks  programs.' not  only  re- 
duce mortality,  but  they  produce  pullets  that  actually  lay  more  eggs  there- 
by making  more  money  for  their  owners. 

LIr.  Lee  reminded  me  that  a  little  thing  .just  the  feeding  of  a  growing 

mash  in  a  hopper  where  the  feed  could  be  kept  clean  often  resulted  in  the 
rearing  of  more  and  better  chicks  tha.n  feeding  them,  out  in  the  open  vfhorc  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  "moss  up"  their  feed. 

Disinfecting  brooder  houses,  changing  the  litter  once  a  week,  providing 
clea,n  drir^ing  water  and  sa.nitary  conditions  throughout  the  normal  growing 
period,  arc  a  few  of  the  simple  things  that  result  in  more  and  better  chickens 
from  th2  eggs  set  or  the  chicks  bought. 
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I  ^.vonH  have  time  to  go  into  firrther  detr.ils  on  this  suhject,  hut 
nearly  every  State  has  a  gro\7-healthy-chicks  program,  and  you  arc  invited  to 
write  your  ov.-n  State  agricultural  college  for  inform3,tion  adapted  to  your 
section,     farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1652-?,  on  DISEASES  AJID  FARA-SITES  OE  POULTP.Y 
and  Esrmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1538-F,  in  IITCUBATIC:i  AllD  BROODim  OF  CHICICTS 
contain  much  information  on  raising  more  and  hotter  chicks.    Soth  hullotins 
are  free  for  the  asking. 

— ooOoo — 


C LOS IjG-  A^llTOUHCSi.g:M: :      That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  County  A^'cnt  Rohbins 

of  Eairiields  County  hroadcastin-^  a  poultry  progrrjn  fromi  Station   _in 

cooperation  v:ith  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.     Drop  him  a  card  or 
letter  in  care  of  this  sta,tion  if  you  want  copies  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho. 
1652-F,  on  DISEASES  AI'H)  PARASITES  OF  POULTRY,  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  'Ho.  1538-F, 
on  IlICUBATIOH  AlID  BROODIIJC-  OF  CHICKENS. 


#11  li  ii  11 II 
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NOT  JOR  PU3LICATI01T 


Speaking;  Time;     10  Minv.tes 

A  SPHDIG  LIVESTOCK  CLEAIT-UP  Ci'J.gAigiJ 

0PZI!TI:TC-  AUNOUECBlvlEjgT :     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Your  Washington  Farm  Roporter 
is  now  ready  to  broadcast  one  of  his  regular  FARIvI  REPORTER  programs.  The 

subject  for  today  A  SPRIUG-  LIVESTOCK  CLEAIT-UP  CAI€'AIS1I  is  es-oecially 

appropria.te  at  this  season,  therefore,  I'll  pull  the  switch  and  let  the 
Reporter  report. 

— ooOoo — 

Eolks,   I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  little  while  today  about  cleaning 
up  livestock  and  getting  them  all  ready  for  the  long  journey  through  the 
hot ,  summer  m.onths . 

I  used  to  ride  passenger  trains  a  great  deal  and  I've  often  watched 
an  engineer  climb  down  from  a  cab  at  the  end  of  his  run  and  heard  him  give 
orders  something  like  this: 

"Tighten  up  the  drive-shaft  Joe,  clean  'er  up  all  over,  fill  the 
boiler  with  fresh  water  and  have  her  all  ready  for  the  long  trip  across  the 
desert  tomorrow  morning." 

How  why  do  locomotive  engineers  want  their  engines  cleaned  up,  ad- 
justed, and  in  perfect  condition  before  they  start  on  long  journeys?  TJell, 
the  answer  to  that  question  is  rather  simple.    When  a  piece  of  machinery  is 
clean,  properly  adjusted,  and  in  the  pink  of  condition,   it's  more  than  apt 
to  perform  in  a  satisfactory  manmer. 

I.Iany  AIIII.'IALS  are  comparable  to  locomotives,  in  that  they  too  need  to 
be  cleaned  up,  adjusted,  and  kept  in  the  pink  of  condition.    A  locomotive 
with  a  leaky  boiler  is  comparable  to  an  animal  infested  with  parasites. 
The  locomotive  with  a  leaky  boiler  may  pull  into  the  station  on  time,  and 
again  it  may  not,  so  trainmen  have  long  since  learned  that  it  pays  to  keep 
equipment  in  good  shape.    An  animal  infested  with  parasites  may  raal^e  a 
profitable  use  of  the  feed  it  consumes  and  again  it  may  not,  and  many  live- 
stock producers  have  learned  that  it  pays  to  keep  animals  cleaned  up  and 
in  a  good,  healthy  condition. 
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According  to  my  calendar  this  is  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  March 
and  as  we  often  say  at  this  season  of  the  year,   "spring  is  just  around  the 
corner. " 

Millions  of  young  animals  are  seeing  daylight  for  the  first  time 
this  spring,  and  millions  of  older  animals  are  ahout  ready  to  start  their 
journey  tlirough  the  summer  months. 

Some  of  these  young  animals  and  many  of  these  older  ones  are  going 
to  he  placed  on  the  market  this  coming  fall  and  winter,      Uow  the  natural 
question  for  a  livestock  producer  to  ask  himself  is,   "How  much  will  my 
animals  "bring  when  they  are  marketed  this  fall?",  and  I'm  informed  hy 
livestock  specialists  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  that 
the  answer  to  that  question  depends  largely  on  what  kind  of  care  and  treat- 
ment the  animals  receive  from  the  time  they  are  born  until  they  are  weighed 
and  paid  for  at  the  market. 

A  sick  ajaima.l,  or  one  heavily  infested  with  parasites  will  not  produce 
the  "best  results  in  the  harness  nor  in  the  feed  lot.     Therefore,  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  the  work  stock  cleaned  up  and  ready  for  work  before  they  are 
called  on  to  go  up  against  the  collar  from  sun-up  to  sun-down.     That  same 
thing  is  true  of  livestock  being  prepared  for  market.     They  need  to  be  kept 
in  the  pink  of  condition  in  order  to  make  the  most  economical  use  of  their 
feed, 

I'm  going  to  mention  a  few  livestock  troubles  that  ought  to  be  v.'iped 
out  before  the  simimer  months  arrive,  and  then  at  the  end  of  this  talk  I'm 
going  to  offer  you  two  Department  of  Agriculture  publications  that  contain 
much  practical  information  relative  to  cleaning  livestock  of  both  internal 
and  external  parasites, 

L'r.  D.  S.  SuTch,  assistant  to  Dr.  John       Ivlohler,  Chief  of  the  'SuxesSiL 
of  Animal  Industry  called  my  attention  to  these  publications  when  I  v-as  up 
in  his  office  the  other  day. 

If  you  are  a  hog  raiser,  try  to  raise  young  pigs  this  spring  that  will 
be  free  from  roundworms.    Do  this  by  following  the  swine  sanitation  or  the 
modified  sv;ine  sanitation  system.     This  will  enable  you  to  avoid  large  losses 
not  only  from  such  parasites  as  roundworms,  but  from  other  kindred  conditions 
associated  with  dirty  hog  lots  bullnose,  for  example. 

The  swine  sanitation  system  will  not  prevent  pig  losses  from  bad 
breedin;,  bad  feeding,  bad  management ,  bad  judgment,  chilling,  accidents, 
and  similar  causes.    You  will  have  to  prevent  these  by  appropriate  measures. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  pigs  are  farrowed  in  this  country  every 
spring,  and  roundworms  check  or  completely  stop  many  of  these  before  they 
reach  the  market  or  the  smoke  house.     The  majority  of  you  listeners  still 
have  time  to  prevent  roundworm  losses  this  spring  and  summer.    For  further 
information  ask  your  county  agent,  or  your  State  college  of  agriculture. 
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Straw  stacks  are  good  breeding  places  for  stable  flies  and  stable 
flies  often  annoy  and  pester  livestock  until  the  animals  are  not  vcy  to  ^lar 
eitlier  in  the  harness  or  in  the  pa.sture,    March  and  April  are  good  months 
to  destroj'  scattered  straw  stacks.    The  straw  can  either  be  plowed  under 
or  burned. 

Flies  also  breed  in  manure  piles.     If  the  manure  piles  are  scr.ttered 
on  the  fields  in  the  early  spring  that  solves  that  part  of  the  fly  problem, 

I/Iany  livestock  producers  in  the  cattle  tick  area  begin  dipping 
aniraals    in  the  early  spring  and  keep  it  up  at  intervals  of  14  days  until 
about  ITovember.     Cattle  ticks  are  unable  to  live  under  such  a  rigi''.  dipping 
system. 

This  is  the  season  when  poultry  raisers  in  the  blue  bug  or  fo'vl  tick 
regions  spray  henhouses,  and  especially  nests,  with  anthracene  oil. 

April  is  the  baby-chick  month.    Remember  to  keep  chicks  away  from 
turkeys,  and  away  from  areas  occupied  by  turkeys.     Chicks  axe  highly  sus- 
ceptible to  gapeworm  infection,  and  the  disease  is  often  acquired  from 
turkeys . 

llr.ny  old  settin'  hens  are  on  the  nests  this  spring,     Examine  these 
hens  and  if  they  are  lousy  treat  them  before  the  chicks  hatch. 

If  it's  possible  to  do  so,  lout  all  young  livestock  lc>jnbs,  calves, 

colts,  and  so  on  on  clean,  safe,  well-drained  pastures  and  away  from  older 

anLmals  other  than  their  mothers,  and  also  away  from  areas  occupied  by  older 
animals  during  the  past  year  or  which  have  not  been  sown  to  a  fresh  crop 
since  so  occupied.      Older  animals  often  harbor  worms,  and  young  animals 
are  highly  susceptible  to  worm  infestations  and  to  the  resulting  bad  effect Se 
Therefore,  keep  young  stock  on  clean  past^jres,  and  away  from  older  animals 
and  minimize  losses  from  this  source, 

ITow  I  wa,nt  to  say  a  few  words  about  cleaning  up  "Old  Dobbin"  the  plow 

horse.    There  are  a  number  of  internal  and  external  parasites  that  pester 

horses  and  mules.  Some  of  these  are  serious  enough  to  interfere  with  actual 

work  and  some  are  just  ajinoying, 

I  v/on't  ha.ve  time  to  mention  other  livestock  trouble  makers,  so 
reach fer  your  pencil  and  I'll  mention  the  bulletins  I  spoke  of  a  moment  ago. 
With  these  in  your  possession,  you'll  be  able  to  clean  up  your  livestock 

and  open  the  spring  season  with  animals  ready  to  go  either  at  the  tIow, 

in  the  feed  lot  or  pasture, 

PARASITES  AIID  PARASITIC  DISSivSSS  OJ  K0RS3S  is  the  title  of  Circular 
No.  148-C,  and  A  GAI^ITDAR  0?  LIYSSTOCK  PAiLlSITES  is  the  title  of  Miscellane- 
ous Publication  ITo.  25-MP. 

These  publications  refer  to  still  other  Department  of  Agriculture 
publico.tions  on  specific  troubles  and  treatments.     Therefore,  you  are  getting 
valu?,blc  livestock  information  in  the  two  publications  I  have  just  mentioned^ 
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In  case  you  already  have  copies  of  these  puhlicat ions  tu^n  to  th- 

months  of  ...arch  and  April  in  the  LIVESTOCK  CALEIJID.IR  and  refresh  youi'  memory 
on  -Vxiat  ought  to  "be  done  during  the  early  spring. 

It's  cheaper  to  feed  a  horse  than  to  feed  a  horse  and  sever-1  thousand 
parasites.     Keep  the  horse,  hut  get  rid  of  the  parasites.     Clean  u-d  your 
livestock  no^7  and  he  ready  for  spring  with  good,  healthy  anim-ls  caTDahle 
of  mllm-  the  plo^v  in  the  field,  filling  the  hucket  with  milk,  or  cutting 
fat  on  t.ic  hack.    For  further  information  see  your  county  agent,  write  your 
State  college  of  Agriculture  or  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
in  Uashington,  D.  C. 

— ooOoo — 


CLOSIITG  .mOUIJCEim:    And  so  we  close  another  Farm  Reporter  urogram  hroad- 

cast  from  Station   in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Deuartment  of 

Agriculture.     Drop  us  a  li^ne  if  you  want  copies  of  Pi\RASITES  Aim  PARjISITIC 

DlSiJ^ZS  OF  HORSES  Circular  Ho.  148-C,  and  A  CAMimiR  OF  LIVESTOCK 

PAR-^ITES  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  25-Iv!P. 


'it 'MR  9  hmt  ^ 


y.  March  "^0.19^ 


^  Y  ^  (NOT  F02  PUBLICATION) 

Crops  and  Soils  Interview  No.  NATURE'S  NITROGEN  SECxfflTS. 

SPEAKING  TIMS;     10  Minutes. 

ANNOUNCEMENT :     Your  Pami  Reporter  at  Washington  today  tegs  to  report  that  he 
has  again  been  to  see  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   And  again  he  brings  us  word  of  some  of  the  work  being  done  to 

discover  some  of  Nature's  secrets  in  manufacturing  plant  food  And  now 

for  the  reuort . 


This  work  I  aiii  going  to  tell  you  about  may  mean  much  cheaper  fertilizer 
for  farmers  some  day.    In  fact,  Dr.  F.  E.  Allison  tells  me  that  he  has  hopes 
of  reaching  the  ultimate  goal  which  chemists  have  been  striving  to  attain  for 
the  past  kO  years.    That  goal  is  the  production  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
from  the  air  by  a  process  which  approxiniates  in  cost  and  apparent  simplicity 
the  one  used  by  nature.    The  final  product  will  be  organic  nitrogen,  the  form 
of  nitrogen  in  most  demand  by  the  fertilizer  trade  and  the  farmer. 

But  that's  getting  ahead  of  our  story  —  way  ahead.    Before  we  can 
even  think  in  terms  of  nitrogen  factories  and  fertilizers  we  must  first 
thoroughly  understand  the  chemical  processes  with  which  we  are  dealing.  Dr. 
Allison  is  interested  in  this  more  imi'nediate  job  of  searching  for  nature's 
secret  way  of  taking  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  fixing  it  in  the  soil  in  a 
form  plants  can  use.    Dr.  Allison  is  engaged  in  the  fertilizer  and  fixed 
nitrogen  investigations  of  the  DeTjartment '  s  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 
His  work  is  to  find  out,  if  he  can,  how  those  invisibly-tiny,  one-celled  plants, 
we  call  bacteria,  do  the  sam.e  thing  fertilizer  manufacturers  need  high  power, 
and  big  factories,  and  tremendously  complex  equi~)ment  to  do. 

As  you  know,  plants  and  animals  must  have  nitrogen  to  grow  properly. 
It  is  one  of  our  three  chief  pla,nt  foods.    Nitrogen  forms  part  of  the  air  about 
us.    But  we  need  something  to  gather  that  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  put  it  in 
a  form  for  use  by  the  growing  plants.    We  need  something  to  "fix"  that 
nitrogen  so  we  can  use  it . 

The  lightning  in  the  thunder-storm  fixes  a  little  of  it,  which  is 
"brought  down  in  the  rain-water.    Then  way  down  in  Chili,  there  are  big  natural 
deposits  of  nitrogen  salts.    Just  how  they  got  there,  scientists  are  not  yet 
agreed.    But  the  biggest  little  fixers  of  nitrogen  are  the  bacteria  which  live 
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in  the  soil  and  those  which  live  in  the  roots  of  higher  plants  such  as  the 
legumes,  and  work  in  partnership  with  them  in  fixing  nitrogen.     Some  of  the 
fungi  and  those  low  forms  of  plant  life  which  form  the  com:-non  green  sc-um  of 
stagnant  water  in  lakes  and  ponds,  have  also  recently  heen  found  by  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils  workers  to  fix  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

In  general,  we  may  say  that  nitrogen  fixation  is  going  on  aLuost 
everywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  conditions  are  such  as  to  permit 
plants  to  grow  normally.    And,  Dr.  Allison  roughly  estimates  that  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  talcon  from  the  air  is  gathered  by  bacteria  in  the 
soil  and  higher  plants;  for  bacteria  are  themselves  low  forms  of  plant  life. 

Practically  all  of  the  nitrogenous  compounds  stored  up  in  the  soil  and 
organic  matter  wore  originally  taken  from  the  air  by  means  of  these  low  forms 
of  plant  life.    And  they  are  also  the  chief  factors  in  the  restoration  of  the 
big  quantities  of  nitrogen  constantly  being  lost  through  leaching,  and  by  wast- 
ing away  through  evaporation,  and  by  the  harvesting  of  crops. 

When  the  nitrogen  supply  in  the  soil  is  lowered  by  continuous  cropping 
or  by  other  means  below  the  food  demands  of  the  nlants,  we  add  more  nitrogen 
in  the  form,  of  fertilizers. 

Our  supply  of  nitrogen  for  cciraercial  fertilizer  and  for  the  making  of 
high  explosives  in  case  of  war  used  to  come  from  those  deposits  of  nitrate 
salts  in  Chili.    Then  our  scientists  discovered  how  to  fix  nitrogen  from  the 
air  in  the  factory.    The  United  States  was  rather  slow  in  developing  a  nitro- 
gen industry.    3ut  in  recent  years,  we  have  made  fast  progress.    By  the  end 
of  this  year,  Dr.  Allison  sajrs,  the  capacity  of  our  comj-uercial  nitrogen  fixation 
factories  will  proba,bly  be  second  only  to  that  of  Germany.    We  are  now  practi- 
cally independent  as  far  as  nitrogen  for  either  war  or  agricultural  uses  is 
concerned.    The  nitrogen  -oroblem  has  been  largely  reduced  to  a  matter  of  costs. 

And  there  is  v^here  this  study  of  the  way  the  bacteria  fix  nitrogen 
comes  in.    Our  scientists  have  made  big  improvements  in  their  methods  of  gather- 
ing the  nitrogen  from  the  air.    The  nitrogen  is  now  fixed  in  the  form  of 
synthetic  am;:ionia  salts  by  a  process  which  involves  high  pressures  and  high 
temperatures.     In  short,  it  still  takes  considerable  equipment  and  expense  and 
power  to  do  the  job. 

Yet  a  single  bacterial  cell,  so  small  we  have  to  m,agnify  it  from  ICQ 
to  500  times  before  we  can  even  see  it,  evidently  has  all  the  equipment  needed 
to  fix  nitrogen.    And  we  know  that  the  bacteria  don't  use  high  pressures  and 
high  temperatures.    If  we  can  discover  the  secret  of  the  way  the  infinitely 
little  plant  does  it,  that  discovery  may  mean  big  money  and  a  tremendous  saving 
in  fertilizer  costs. 

Dr.  Allison  says  that  recent  investigations  by  his  laboratory  have 
shown  that  the  tiny  bacteria  that  live  free  in  the  soil  need  practically  no 
energy  in  fixing  nitrogen.    Of  course,  they  need  some  energy  in  the  form  of 
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energy-producing  foods  to  live,  just  as  we  all  do.    But  that  is  alDout  all. 
They  don't  seen  to  need  iiiuch  extra  to  do  their  Job  of  fixing  nitrogen.  If 
the  sane  principles  could  he  applied  co"~aercially ,  Dr.  Allison  declares  that, 
no  doubt,  power  costs  for  nitrogen  fixation  could  he  reduced  to  negligible 
figures. 

Other  work  has  shown  that  the  bacteria  need  one  of  the  two  chemical 
elements,  either  calci'un  or  strontium,  in  order  to  fix  nitrogen;  just  as  at 
present  the  manufacturer  of  synthetic  arx.ionia  for  use  in  commercial  fertilizers 
has  to  use  iron  v;ith  a  little  al-uminun  and  potassiun  oxides  in  it,  in  order 
to  hasten  the  formation  of  arrmonia  from  nitrogen  and  h^'-drogen  gases. 

fortunately,  in  nat"ure  the  calcium  the  bacteria  need  in  doing  their 
nitrogen-fixing  job  is  either  alreadj'-  in  the  soil,  or  we  make  a  cor-:;on  practice 
of  adding  it  in  the  forri  of  lime. 

These  discoveries  about  the  ways  of  bacteria  were  made  on  those  bacteria 
which  live  in  the  soil  itself.    But  Dr.  Allison  and  his  laboratory  also  have 
the  bacteria  which  inoculate  leguuiies  under  investigation.    The  idea  has  been 
that  the  leguir.e  bacteria  live  in  the  roots  of  the  plant  and  fix  the  nitrogen 
for  the  plant  in  return  for  their  board  and  keep.     It  seems  now,  however,  that 
the  actual  fixing  of  the  nitrogen  is  more  truly  a  partnership  arrangement  than 
has  heretofore  been  thought,  and  that  both  the  leguiTie  plant  and  the  bacteria 
have  a  part  in  the  process. 

Nobody  can  say  just  how  long  it  will  take  to  find  how  nature  does  her 
apparentljr  highly  econom.ical  job  of  fixing  nitrogen.    The  aim  of  the  investiga- 
tions is  neither  to  use  bacteria  directly  in  the  commercial  fixing  of  nitrogen, 
nor  to  r.ake  our  nitrogen  fixing  factories  r.erely  large-scale  reproduction  of 
the  tiny  one-celled  plants.    As  Dr.  Allison  explains  it,  the  work  on  these 
inf initesir.ally  sm.all  plants  is  to  learn  the  chem.istry  or  processes  used  by 
nature;  to  get  at  the  fundar^ental  principles,  with  the  view  perhaps  to  apply- 
ing those  principles  toward  the  development  of  r.ore  economical  miethods  in  our 
great  new  nitrogen  industry. 


CLO S I ANH0UIJC3IVBNT ;     It  is  m.ighty  interesting  to  know  the  big  possibilities 

in  little  things  about  us.    This  report  is  presented  b-/  Station   in 

cooperation  with  the  United  States  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture. 


